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Bharatiya Shiksha must ensure that no promising young 
Indian of character having faiiii in Bharat and her culture Bhara- 
liy i Vidya should be left without modern educational equipment 
by reason merely of want of funds. 

2 . Bharatiya Shiksha must be formative more than infor¬ 
mative, and CLinfioi fiave for its end mere acquisition of knowledge. 
Its legitimate sphere is not only to develop natural talents but so to 
shape thcrii as lo enable them to absorb and express the permanent 
values of Bharatiya Vidya. 

1 Bharatiya Shiksha must take into account not only the full 
growth of a student's personality but the totality of his relations 
and lead him to the highest scif-iuinimcnt of which he is capable. 

4. Bharatiya Shiksha must involve at some stage or other an 
intensive study of Sanskrit or Sanskritic languages and their 
literature, without excluding, if so desired, the study of other 
languages and literature, ancient and modem. 




5. The rc-inlcgration of Bharatiya Vidya, which is the 
primary object of Bharatiya Shiksha, can only be attained through 
a study of forces, movemenis, motives, ideas, forms and arl of 
creative life-energy through which it has expressed itselfin diflTereni 
ages as a single continuous process. 

6. Bharatiya Shsksha nuist stimulate the siutleni's power of 
expression, both written and oral,at every stage in accordance with 
the highest ideals attained by the great literary musters in the 
intellectual and moral spheres. 

7. The technique Bharatiyu .ShiLsha must involve— 

(a) tiic adonti-...-' iiv ihcteachci of the CZ/uk attitude which 
coosisL'. In '.i king a pcrv>na! interest in the student, 
inspiring and cncouiagmg him to achieve distinction 
in hjv i iisdic; , entering into Ins life with a view to 
form .’deals and remove psychological obstacles ; 
and creating in him a spirit of consecration ; and 

(b) the adoption by the student of i\ic Shi.shya attitude 
by the development of — 

(i) respect for the teacher, 

(ii) a spirit of inquiry, 

(iii) a .spirit of service towards the teacher* the 
insDtuuon, Bharat and Bharatiya Vidya. 

S, The uUiaiatc aim of Bharatiya Shtksha is to teach the 
younger generation to npprecifitc and live up to the permanent 
values of Bharatiya Vidya which flowini* from the Kupreme art 
of creative life-cncrcy as represented by Shri Ramachandra, 
Shri Krishna, Vyasa, Buddha and Mahavira have expressed 
themselves in modern times in the life of Shri Ramarcrishna 
Baramalramsa, Swami l>ayananda Saraswati, and Swami 
Vivekananda, Shri Aurv>bin(lo and Mahatma Gandhi. 

9. Bharatiya Shiksha while equipping the student with every 
kind of scicntilic and technical training must teach the student,noi 
to sacrifice an ancient form or attitude to an unreasoning passion 
for change; not to retain a form or altitude which in the light of 
modern times can be replaced by another form or attitude which »s 
a truer and more en'etiive expression of the spirit of Bharatiya 
Vidya; and to capture lUc spirit afresh for «ach generation to 
orcsent it to the world. 
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Let noble thougjhts come to us from every side 

—Rigveda, I-89-i 
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GENERAL EDITOR’S PREFACE 


The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavaii—^that Institute of 
Indian Culture jn Bombay—needed a Book Uni¬ 
versity, a series of books whidi, if read, would 
serve the purpose of providing hi^er education. 
Particular emphasis, however, was to be put on 
such literature as revealed the deeper impulsions 
of India. As a first step, it was dedded to bring 
out in English 100 books, 50 of which were to be 
taken in hand almost at once. Each book was 
to contain from 200 to 250 pages and was to be 
priced at Rs. 2/-. 

It is our intention to publish the books we 
select, not only in English, but also in'the following 
Indian languages: Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, Mara¬ 
thi, Tamil Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam. 

This schme, involvihg the publication of 900 
volumes, requires ample funds and an aU-India 
organisation. The Bhavan is exerting its utmost to 
supply them. 

The objectives for which die Bhavan stands are 
die reintegration of the Indian culture in the B^t 
of modem knowledge and to suit our present-day 
needs and the resuscitation of its fundamental 
values in their pristine vigour. 

Let me make our goal more explicit: 

We seek the dignity of man, which necessarily 
implies the creation of social conditions whidlt 
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would allow him freedom to evolve along die lines 
of his own temperament and capacities; we seek 
the harmony of individual efforts and social rela¬ 
tions, not in any jnakeshift way, but within the 
frame-work of the Moral Order; we seek the crea¬ 
tive art of life, by the alchemy of which human 
limitations are progressively transmuted, so that 
man may become the instrument of God, and is 
able to see Ilim in all and all in Him. 

The world, we feel, is too much with us. Noth¬ 
ing would uplift or inspire us so much as the 
beauty and aspiration which such books can teach. 

In diis series, therefore, the literature of India 
ancient and modem, will be published in a form 
easily accessible to all. Books in other literatures 
of the world, if they illustrate the principles we 
stand for, will also be included. 

This common pool of literature, it is hoped, will 
enable the reader, eastern or western, to under¬ 
stand and appreciate currents of world thought, as 
also the movements of die mind in India, which, 
though they flow through different linguistic chan¬ 
nels, have a common urge and aspiration. 

Fittingly, the Book University s first venture is 
the Mahabharata, summarised by one of the grea¬ 
test living Indians, C. Rajagopalachari; the second 
work is on a section of it, the Gita by H. V. Diva- 
tia, an eminent jurist and a student of philosophy. 
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Centuries ago, it was proclaimed of the Mdmbha- 
raia: 'What is not in it, is nowhere’. After twenty- 
five centuries, we can use the same words about 
it. He who knows it not, knows not tlie heights and 
depths of the soul; be misses the trials and tragedy 
and the beauty and grandeur of life. 

The Mdhabharata is not a mere epic, it is a ro¬ 
mance, telling the tale of heroic men and women 
and of .some who were divine; it is a whole lite¬ 
rature in itself, containing a code of h'fe, a philo¬ 
sophy of social and ethical relations, and specula¬ 
tive thought on human problems tliat is hard to 
rival; but, above all, it has for its core the Gita, 
which is, as the w<n:ld is beginning to find out, the 
noblest of scriptures and the grandest of sagas in 
which the climax is reached in the wondrous Apo¬ 
calypse in the Eleventh Canto. 

'Through such books alone the harmonies utider- 
lying true culture. I am convinced, will one day re¬ 
concile the disorders of modem life. 

I thank all those who have helped to make this 
new branch of the Bhavan’s activity successful 

1, Queen Victoria Road, 

New Delhi, 

3rd October 1951, K M. Munshi 
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In 1939 just before the second world war, my hus¬ 
band, the late Prof. S. N. Dasgupta, had been 
invited to Italy. He had been invited many times 
before, in 1924, 1930, 1935, 1936. In 1936 the 
International Congress of Science was holding its 
session in Rome. The night before the first meet¬ 
ing of the Congress, he was invited by the presi¬ 
dent to dinner and the conversation related to the 
development of science and India’s contribut^n 
thereto. The president suggested that next morn¬ 
ing, instead of the topic proposed already for him, 
he should talk on the concept of science in 
Ancient India. 

My husband came back to his hotel and thought 
over this. He had no books of reference with 
him. But this was no serious obstade. All his life, 
notwithstanding the enormous amount of research 
he had been doing, he seldom made any notes. His 
memory was wonderful and unique. He carried 
all details and references, no matter however vari¬ 
ed the field, in his head. So he exercised his mind 
that night and decided that since space, time and 
matter were the fundamentals that science had to 
deal with, he would talk on these. He then went to 
sleep peacefully without a second thought about 
this .science meeting. 

Next morning the Science Congress sat with all 
the leading scientists of the world taking part in it. . 
Professor Dasgupta was the first speaker to ad¬ 
dress the gathering and the time allotted was the 
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usual limit of fifteen minutes. He began bis 
speech, it went on and on; fifteen minutes passed 
into an hour, and the hour passed into two and 
then to three without any interruption. The whole 
of the morning session was occupied in listening to 
what scientific concepts had been formulated by 
the Indian mind without any of the modern 
equipments. The audience listened spell-bound to 
tibis new side of Indian culture. He had spoken 
several times before on Indian philosophy and re¬ 
ligion, but this time it was science. After his 
speech was over, one or tSvo of the British scien¬ 
tists asked him two or three questions which were 
duly answered. The sitting came to an end 
amidst tremendous applause and loud acclamation 
'great man’ great man’ {grando homo). 

It was the same year that tiie Senate of Romo 
decided to honour him with the honorary degree 
of D. Litt. Before this th^ had conferred this 
only on their king. As a result he was invited 
again *in 1939 to receive the degree and to lecture 
on Indian art. He had delivered lectures already 
on Indian philosoj^y, religion and science. Now 
it was to be on art through which our country¬ 
men Iiad expressed their concept of beauty, the 
inner spiritual vision through line, colour, paint¬ 
ing and carving of stones. 

So this was the occasion for which these lec¬ 
tures on Indian Art were written and when they 
were delivered. I remember distinctly when he 
was writing them, how they filled our heart with 
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a iinifjue rfiriM at the revelation of the inner prin¬ 
ciples that lay in our perception of beauty and its 
communioaition. But he translated them also 
into Italian as he intended to deliver them in the 
language of the people he was going to address. 
He knew besides Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindi and 
English, two contibental languages, German and 
French very well; tins time he was brushing up 
his Italian. He reached Italy in April 1939, and 
was accorded a state re(.'t*ption and military 

honours in Rome. Mussolini was in power at the 
time. His son-in-law, Count Ciano, received him 
on behalf of the state. The convocation in which 
the degree of D.^ Litt, was conferred upon him, 
was filmed and exhibited all over the country, It 
was a unique lionour shown to one of the eminent 
sons of India, which was still in bondage. 

During the same summer he delivered his Lectures on 
Indian Art in Rome. I refer here to an interlude 
simply to describe the liveliness of the gathering. 
As the Professor began his first lecture, he said, 

besides the usual words of courtesy, how he loved 

Italy only next to India. He said: “My first love 
and loyalty goes naturally to my mother-country, 
India; but the second goes to Italy, the ancient 
seat of wisdom and beauty, which has endearetl 

herself so much to me by so many ties of 
association, and it is a known fact that the second 
love is always stronger than the first.” The audience 
roared with laughter at this lively witticism. 
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Had it not been for tho war whicli set in almost 
immediately after his return to India in August, 
these lectures might have been published long 
ago. The terrible war came and so many post¬ 
war calamities followed which made publication 
so very difficult. My husbands health broke 
down in 1940 and since tlien he was ailing from 
heart troubles, though heroically continuing his 
(liiest for knowledge. In i950 we came to Lucknow 
from England and my husband was still working in 
jus sick-bed on the completion of the fifth volume 
of his ‘History of Indian Philosophy'. Shri K. M. 
Miuishi became Governor of U.P. in 1952 and his 
sincere interest and regard for Indian culture drew 
him to iny husband's bedside in Seiitember when 
they had some talk on the subject of their mutual 
interest. Since October, 1952, there was a serious 
turn in the illness of my husband; and the great life 
that was still burning for learning and knowledge, 
passed away after a brief gleam of recovery in De¬ 
cember, 1952. 

My husband had written a letter to Shri K. M. 
Munshi, the Rajyapal, U. P. about his unpublished 
manuscripts, and it is through the Raiyapal's very 
kind and sympathetic assistance that this small book 
is being published. My gratefulness to Shri K. M. 
Munshi cannot be adequately expressed. I join 
him in humility and reverence in the sacred task of 
showing our deepest respect for the departed by 
biinging out his message to the world. The Tntro' 
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INTRODUCTION 


Wliiit is beauty and wliat forms its constituent: this 
problt'in has not been disciiss(:^d to a very jjreat 
length in the works of art. [aganniiilui, a wtUct 
on aestlu^tics, of llu' sovcaitc'enth century introdnc- 
cd the use of tlie term Vamauiya' in the sense of 
beautiful and defined literature as that which 
bronglit out the sense of the beautiful in a fit con¬ 
sonance of words and theii' meaning. But he did 
not go far into the discussion. In explaining the 
term ‘b(?anlifiil' he said, that which induces a uni¬ 
que f(j(Jing of pleasure which is different from all 
otlier joys and therefore, has something of a trans¬ 
cendental element in it, is called beautiful. In trying 
to describe th(^ nature of this extraordinary delight, 
be further said that it was not confined to the ordi¬ 
nary nlilitarian pleasure; it was absolutely beyond 
any jxrsojial joy and x^ersonal emotion; it was 
universal. It is a delightful statf* of knowledge 
having the movement of a cognitive state in it; 
at tlie same tim(^ it has an end to realise. It is a 
creative movement of the mind leading to the crea¬ 
tion or the realisation of an object impregnated 
with an emotive thrill. The sense of tlie l)eantifnl 
is, according to j-agamfuliia. essentially an 
emotionil tlnill. This ('vperience is different 
from al! oilier experiences of pleasure and it 
brings its own testimony iMrooi and invincible. It 
is 7»ot known by any ordinary means of know¬ 
ledge, Imt it is directly inluitcd and is universal in 
its nature. Besides this emotional tlirill, there are 
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s(jirir ()l)S(Mir(\ shadowy impressions which are 
stirrcMl up by the acstlietic activity of the mind. 
Jajj;iumatlKi did not probe into it further. But he 
disliueiiislied it from the traditional sentiment 
known as ‘rasa' which is suppost'd to hi* aesthetic 
])IeiiSf3r(' derivc'd from literary and other h'^pcs of 
art creLiii.ni and communif‘alion. He says. liuTe 
may kinds of literary composition which 

can just j^ivc a mild excitation of the mind with¬ 
out inducing tlie deeper emotions or Vasa'. lliis 
enjoyiiumt may have' the touch of the beautiful but 
is different from the emotion or Vasa’ in the tech¬ 
nical sense. 

lieauty lievs in the exp(Tience of a particailar 
type of liarmony. It is not possible to define it, but 
wo can give some kind of description. Kabindra- 
natli said that which gives us joy without any 
sense of utility is the sen.se of beauty. I'ljis is. of 
course, a well-accepted proposition, but this does 
not lead n.s far. In the experience of ordinary de- 
liglit tijore is tlie satisfaction of getting .something, 
realisation of some fulfihnent But there may be 
SOUK’ kind of desire or want also associated with 
the delight of l)eauty. But this feeling of want 
is very much iiiteniaj. Tlie satisfaction that one 
feels in aesthetic pleasure does not come out of ttie 
fiilfilinmt of some particular desire or need; but 
when it is there, there may come the de.sire for 
more. It is not ea.sy to say why beauty gives us joy. 
In all instances of ordinary joy we find mo.stly 
some kind of satisfaction of realising our desired 
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ends (»r objects. Siill it is not tnu* thiit ibis desire 
or our wanting sojtnctliiiig is veiy niarkt'd licre also 
on tbe lewd of normal and practical life; there may 
be, so often, the joy of the unexpected. When 
all of a sudden we receive a present, a promotion 
in a joi), \v(' do fed hajipy, though diere was no 
ni.ulvcd d<\sir<' for ihcni. Tl seems, therefore, that 
even in ihc' (‘ase of ordinary happiness relating to 
tilings of utility, there may not be present any dis- 
tinet demand for them. But, perhaps, far in the 
recesses of onr heart there may have be(>n deep- 
laid impresses of desires which are called up by 
such occasions. We have desire of money, lift in a 
jol) and the like, thongli not always in a distinct 
manner, and it is these root tendencies of the mind 
whidi find some kind of response and satisfaction 
when [he siiitable occasion comes and makes us 
feel happy. In the cause of aestlietic delight, how- 
even*, it is diflicull to point to any definite set e)f 
conditions which induce it. 

The casual conditions for such aesthetic states 
may be internal, external, or both. It has to he 
admitted that there* must be some particular com¬ 
bination of situation which (causes the appre¬ 
ciation of beauty and the happiness consequeiu up¬ 
on it. If it is supposed that in our hearts we have 
dim-lit desire for this particular comhiuaUiu of 
conditions whidi induce a particular aesthetic 
state and when this desire is fnlfilled, there comes, 
a unique feeling of satisfaction, and it is this satis¬ 
faction that we call the joy of beauty, then this 
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supposition, indeed, becomes irrefutable. 

A particular emotion, an idea, presses for expres¬ 
sion in the poet s mind. This longing has no definite 
form, l)ut still it is a deep longing of the heart. The 
poet tries to express it by a suitable arrangement 
of words, by rhythm, by metre. He may revise his 
composition, may make additions and alterations. 
Still the jioint becomes clear that he is tryinjj; to 
express something which is in his mind in an indefi¬ 
nite form and pressing for expression. When he 
can succeed in doing that, he feels an exhilaration 
that he has been able to manifest this formless urge 
into proper shape and form, and realises that he has 
been able to manifest this formless urge into pro 
per shape and form, and realises that he has creat* 
ed beauty and enjoys the pk^asiire of creation as 
also of appreciation of his art. The painter like¬ 
wise tries to give expression to some indefinable 
ideal of beauty in his heart and cannot be satisfied 
until and unless his external drawing is in conson¬ 
ance with the internal picture he has. Leonardo da 
\^inci painted the picture of his beloved for four 
years, yet he could not feel satisfied that he had 
been able to do St to perfection. The king Dush- 
yanta drew a picture of Shakuntala and was dis¬ 
satisfied all the time that ho could not represent her 
exquisite grace in lines and colours. 

So we see that behind all art-creation there is an 
emotional urge to give form to some dimly felt or 
perceived experience. When this urge comes up to 
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some extent to the conscious level, there starts a 
creative [uocess behind the half-drawn curtain in 
the various deep-laid, half-sleeping states and ten¬ 
dencies of the mind. The poet or the artist feels an 
indefinite longing which he cannot grasp by the 
rational process of his mind, yet he feels a deep 
vibratory impulse behind the eonceptnal stnicture 
of understanding. Tin’s impulse forces upon him 
words, colours or syrnpliony of tunes in due suc¬ 
cession and he starts scleeling iTom among them, 
as they are in harmony botli among thnnselves 
as also with the crcalive impniso. Tims by 
select ioii, alteration and the like, wlien this process 
bccf)mes complcjte and the artist perceives that 
vague, indefinite, sinritual outline manifested in the 
definite concrete foiTn of his mind and also in the 
external creation, lie feels a unique satisfaction. 
Thongli he had not grasped the fonn or image 
vhict! he tried to express or create when he had 
felt a formless emotional urge to do so, still he can 
reef-miise in his Folly expressc^d work of art, that 
halF-iil . shadowy ideal of Ins mind and feels tlirilled. 

llovv the conscu)ns mind heliys to create a defi¬ 
nite inctore of th(^ shadowy subconscious image or 
em(>tion, is very difficult to ascertain. There is, all 
the same, some kind of logic in tliis process, the 
mysterious working of which is not known to the 
artist himself, but which neverthele.ss helps him to 
creat(\ With reference to this, Rabindranath said 
in one of his poems that he could not describe the 
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nature of this mysterious working which was there 
all the time?. It apjM^ared to lx; something beyond 
him, but III the same time directing his impulse in 
a definite way in order to enable him to give form 
and sliai)e to the intuited vision within. It is this 
inliiitecl vision that seeks expression in colour, fonn 
and soiiiid, i)iil.siiiiijg witli an emotional vibration 
from witlvin, seis tlic whole being of the artist in 
rnol({)n and it by s?)nie kind of inner logic, 

inixTC'nt teleology, so to speak, that makes the 
artisf creale (ihj.jcts ol; li(‘;jUL\ in art. TIk* outer 
world iTiay judge the piece of art only by the,(exe¬ 
cution of exltriiul forms, the skill siiovvn therein; 
but who would say that jt is the correct estimate of 
value? Is it not in the d(;eper ])icture williin, reflect¬ 
ed directly on the mental canvas of the artist, the 
first and full glow of that vision, the dawn that 
lights up his entire horizon, that the real l)eauty 
and its joy lie? Only a fragment of it can be ex¬ 
pressed in sl.ilful combination of words, colours, 
carvings and musical symphony. 

If we try to analyse our conscious mind, we find 
two kinds of operations: one, based on perceptual 
forms and the other on logical activity. By the lal- 
tfT we bind together the piecemeal observ^ations 
into particular relation. Whenever we say the 
flower is red, milk is white, we tie up together our 
separate concepts of flower, milk, and tiieir attri- 
l)utes, all in one form of cognition. We ignore 
their separateness and unite and order them into a 
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unitary form of cognition; by this we shift them to 
another plane. This relationing activity of the 
mind is not confined to this unifying process of 
siihsUiiiti ni.d ijUnS)uU'S, but also applies to the 
conslrtictioii of propositions* and the^ir arrange¬ 
ments Ifc.iding to their literary composition. Per¬ 
ception of things can also be distinguished from 
logical actisiiV in litis, that the foriina* can take in 
a wider jangc of llnngs, a vast area in one unitary 
grasp whil!' the lalicr eainnii. When we* sec a 
fiovvv r, Ihc’ liuiin mripiiasis may l)c on. its colour, hut 
at tik* same time w-c are seeing its petals, iheir orga¬ 
nic relation t<i eaeli other, the unique whole in its 
lovclinc'ss and grace ajid also something else sur¬ 
rounding it; a long, dim. Lazy corridor of penum¬ 
bra is also reflected through the sense organs. It 
takes in one particular point in space as also the 
almost entire setting surrounding it. 

The logical process takes note of the universal. 
Though it is based on our observation of particiilars, 
yet the generic concept, derived from them, is very 
different. It may be asked that if the particulars 
are divested of their i)articularities, then what re¬ 
mains of them? It may be said in reply that as in 
perception many i)articular attributes or relations 
make themselves subordinate and forgo their inde¬ 
pendence to make some one aspect or object pro¬ 
minent in view, so also, in the case of rational ap¬ 
perception all peculiar specific properties of the par¬ 
ticular object forgo their own emphasis on difference 
and point to one dominant feature of similarity that 
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riiiis througli them all. We have to fall back upon 
t!iis conceptual process in order to understand the 
perceived object. We perceive the flower; but in 
order to be able to grtisp or understand it more 
fully, we have to analyse it, that it is white, its 
petals have been arranged in a semi-circular 
fasliioii. they form different clusU'rs, there is the 
y(‘llow pollen and so on and thus arrive at a gene¬ 
ralised (‘oncept of lolality (ir the whole coming out 
of them. All ihis analysis comes out of {)ur logical 
mode of thinking. So it appears that without per¬ 
ception one cain'ot get the materials for rational 
activity of tluj mind and without rational analysis 
>ve cannot understand properly the structure and 
the related ptu-ts of. the object perceived. Logic 
reveals a new trutli about the object perceived in 
that new light which appears to he so very diffe- 
rc‘hl from itself when taken in by pure and simple 
perf;epl ion. 

bo!h perceiilion aial logical analysis depend to 
a great ('xtcjil on previous imprc'ssious. The siib- 
eonscioiis store-house of imoressiou and memory 
is a great asset in the l)iiilding up of our inner 
personality. By a specific use if these impressions 
and ordering them into newer'and newer relations 
with fresh facts, we are always advancing and 
enriching ourselves through new experiences. The 
personality formed by this imjiact and co-or¬ 
dination of freshly registered experiences with 
tie old impress is really a concrete and deep-laid 
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Structure of our being. ITiis solid stnicture of our 
personality may have different layers or levels and 
may in their turn be called so many smaller per¬ 
sonalities with their specific fiuictions. We can split 
the total pcrrsoiiality into different selves, the biolo¬ 
gical, intellectual and the like which have their res- 
I>ective fiiiictions, but act in mutual association and 
in an ijitcr-depcndeni inamier. 

In ease of recognition and nicmory, the sulnion- 
scioMS inipressio7is register<‘d at the time of their 
e.xptTiriiccs Lire roused up by a suitable slimulus 
and we say 'Oil, I remember it/ We collect the 
impresscjs along with the temporal and spatial cha¬ 
racters. Sometimes these impresses, be they of ob¬ 
jects or emotions, arc stored up in a certain level 
of the mind dissocriated from any temporal or spa¬ 
tial characters. This generic impression is called 
lip wliencver there is any similar experience and 
feeds the relevant emotions or cognitions and 
makes them stronger and clearer. In this mental 
plane wliich is beyond that of ordinary memory 
images, we store the general impress of so many 
things we have* expe^rienced and enjoyed, quite 
apart from the j^articular objects through which we 
had experienced them. Many a time we had seen 
in nature blending of lines, play of colours, and 
heard sweet symphony of music. In this myste¬ 
rious store-house which takes no accoujit of the 
particular place and time in which they were ex¬ 
perienced, we have them in a very subtle and in¬ 
definable way embedded therein. Whenever there 
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is any new occasion, they are stirred nji and re* 
called in tliat iinagcless way and give a thrill of 
mute recognition and the whole inner personality 
feels joy at tliat. That is how we exclaiin, ‘Oh, 
how bcauiilul is this/ and lcc;I ha]ipy. The jjre- 
viously ac(|nirecl Inipress of harmony, an essential 
aceonipaniiiierit of the sense of beauty, gets up as 
it wore Irom its s]Hm]>ers, coalesces with the nev/ 
lac'l ol pe«'< c'pton, and lends a charm ihroir!j;h sub- 
con>:c;ons r; ci>gnitinn or self-realisation; and this 
satisCactiou of realising the once-fell harm aiy of 
tunes. eoif>Mrs, lines, e(e. appears agiiin a.s aesthetic 
joy. Tliat is why we tianiiot answer how it is that an 
object strikes ns as beantiliiJ, becansi* beauty is rea¬ 
lised in an indc^fiiiable way or rather recognised in 
a manner beyond tjine and space limitations. They 
were there in the mind and we get them over 
again. This renewal of acquaintance brings with 
it a thrill or a uni(]ue feeling of joy; yet this is not 
memory nor recognition in the ordinary sense. 

From onr cliildhood we are used to sec a mix¬ 
ture of colour in nature, the playful blending of 
light and shade, to hear songs of the birds, and the 
dancing rhythm of the .streams; all gave us delight 
and left their shadowy marks behind somewhere at¬ 
tuned with the wliole personality. Whenever there 
are newer occasions of similar experience, our 
mind finds a hannony between them and the latent 
impress laid deep into the inner concrete persona¬ 
lity; and this strikes us as beautiful and sounds the 
note of joy accompanying it in the deq;>-laid diords 
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of OLir heart. This is known, as the revelation of 
the beautif111 aiif] llit? joy of beauty. WJieii the 
artist s personality is gifted witli a deeper cieative 
aj)|jerce]){ion and impulse, tlie tliril! (3I beauty does 
not end here, but Siuchaiges his wholes being with 
mn'qih emoJioiis ;in(i movenienl. til] In* c-an find 
pro[)er exi)ression in images and forms of the ex- 
teriial world of this revelation of the l)C*iiniifnl in 
him; lias is iIk' srer<‘l of ari deserilied 

bc'foiv’. When this creation, again, suffiiscs another 
mind with similar emotions of raplme. tins is known 
as iirt-commiinication. 

lilac-ii nation lias a particular genius of its own, 
and therefore a particular way of self-expression. 
The Indian mind expressed its feelings of beauty in 
a way which suited the* teinperanumt and ideals of 
its iJeople. They had always valued spiritual con¬ 
cepts and love of nature more than anything els€\ 
So we find in tlie appc?rception and creation of the 
beautiful, nature plays an important role; and in the 
painting of deities and human beings, the inner 
dominant chai’acter overflows the created forms. 
This inner apperception of beauty, the subtle and 
mysterious way of self-expression of Indian mind 
has been unfolded here in the present work in it*; 
richness and variety of a very unique nature. 
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IF we look at tht'. plastic creation of Greece, we 
find that tlie conception of Greek gods was the idea¬ 
lisation of forms of Iminan beanly. The Greek gods 
rtjprcsented in tliemselves the ideal perfection of 
hnrnaii beauty. They did not iiivo)\e any siipe- 
rior ideal or connote any superior meaning. The 
case, liovvever, is diff(‘i'ent in IrKlia. Here, though 
the gr)ds are mostly human figures, they tu*e not 
(.‘ouceiv(‘d i>n llie pattern or types of human 
beauty. Their forms do not always resc*nible human 
forms. Thus, tlie goddess Diirga has tei* hands, 
tlie god Siva has five faces, the god Brahma has 
four faces and so on. Th(' difference may be fur- 
th(T illiistraled l;)v the fact tliat in India ll)c ariists 
whn deal with f>!astic art or painting have to follow 
a {•erl.rai mode ;>re'enbed hi the verbal desc*rip- 
iioTi of dhvaria\ in the lepreseutatiou of the diffe . 
re.ii. ilnidii »>;* Buddhist, dir v/;>rd ‘dlixana' 

means fhe meditatio]| of a devotee. The religious 
l>ooks eoniaiu pri*serii)iir)ns as to how one should 
(ry t(.i form a UKiilal pieturf* of a god r)r when one 
should concentrate his attention in an unflinching 
manner. This eoncerUration of attention or medi¬ 
tation forms tlie sine qua non of the worship of 
the gods. Ordinarily our minds cannot easily be 
kept stc'ady on any particular object of interest. 
They continually .slip off to other objects. ‘Dhya- 
na* is the process of inner efforts by which a per- 
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son tries to control the movement of his mind and 
to keep it steady on one point. A satisfactoiy per¬ 
formance of dliyana leads to sainadhi. In this state 
the mind of tlie meditator becomes one, as it 
were, with the object. The meditator becomes in¬ 
sensible to all odier objects, either of the sensory 
field or of the field of imagination. At this stage 
no effort is required. The meditator s mind ceases 
to have any content before it other than the object 
on which he was trying to concentrate his mind by 
dhyana. In order that one may perform tihe dhya- 
na of any particular god, it was, therefore, neces¬ 
sary that he should be able to form a visual image 
in his mind. The nature of this visual image is 
described in the scriptures. It was tht‘ business 
of those who dealt in pla.stic art to follow this des¬ 
cription and to create plastic forms accordingly. 

Let us take an example. In the dhyana delinea¬ 
tion, god Siva is described in the scriptures as fol¬ 
lows : — 

“One should a]way.s mediate the great Lord (Ma- 
hesa) as a silver mountain, adorned by crescent 
moon, with his limbs bright like gems, holding in 
his hands an axe, an animal and indicating the pos¬ 
ture of giving a boon and offering courage aga.lnsi 
fear. He is seated on tljc lotiis in a blissful atti¬ 
tude. He is adored by all the immortal beings and 
is wearing the hide of a tiger. By his appearance, 
it seems, that he is the seed of which the universe 
is a plant and that he is ultimate reality of the 
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universe. His very appearance removes fear from 
us all. He is with five faces and tliree eyes.” 

It will l>i‘ (‘\'i(Jent from tlu* description that 
iliougli thf* I.ord Siva has human appearance, he 
does Fiol possess a fonn which (ran he called hu- 
muTj. No human Ixring j>ossi^sses live' faces and 
three ey('S. His appearance cannot be regarded in 
any sense as being the idealisation of any human 
body. It is also not (Miough that in the represen¬ 
tation of god Siva, one should form a human body 
associated vvilli five faces and three eyes. Each god 
stands as tlie plastic line or colour-expression of a 
particular tyix' of idea. It is tlic duty of the medi¬ 
tator to [)ass ihroiigli the physical image of the 
repres(.‘nted deity and to enter into the spiritual 
cssejice or idc'a for which h{' stands and which 
beams through Ins physical expression. The medi¬ 
tator must, in th<' (mkL bring liiinseH into commu¬ 
nion witl) this sjMritnal idea wliich the; physical 
image is supposed to express, Throngli meditation, 
the physical exjircssion would gradually lose its 
cajysical cliaracler. It will bo endowed with a 
trans]i:n'(mcy whicli cannot obstruct the passage of 
the mind in coming into union or ei»mmunion with 
the spiritual idea underlying the plastic reprcisen- 
tation. 

It will thus be evident that the object of the 
])lastic artist in India, in representing gods, was not 
to imitate the excellence or beauty' of human 
fonns, as in the case of the Greeks, but to give 
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cxprossion lo a spiritual messages that the fonns of 
gods were intendod to impart. In representing 
hiiMjan beauty alsf), the idea of beauty was drawn 
not by llu' idc'alisaiion of human forms but bv a 
rt‘fei:(']!ee lo the appeal of Ixianty that we hope 
from nature. Thus Kalidasa, in attempting to des- 
eribe the bear.ty of Parvati, says, that all her limbs 
wcMe created by Ciod in consonance wifh all that 
is beautiful in Nature. The Creeks were more or 
less iiistaisiblc to the beauty of Nature. But the 
Indiau mind sought the expression of Nature for its 
ideal (‘onception of beauty. Tims the Yaksha of 
Kalidasa in the ‘‘VIeghaduta'' in pouring onf the 
efiusions of his lov^e-laden heart to the cloud, which 
was asked to bear his iiK^ssage to his long s(»p*iraled 
wile, says as follows: — 


“I ivy to satisfy my soul by trying to discover the 
exprt'ssion of your beauteous limbs in the beauty of 
Nature, but' your Ijeauty excels them so much that 
T fail to do so, I look at liie cnx^epers to discover 
the grace of your form and movement. I look at 
die eyes of the startled deed lo find similarity witli 
your lovely glances; I look at the moon to discover 
in it the sluidow of your face, the feathers of the 
peacock for their similariW with your hair, the fine 
ripples of the river for tlieir similarity with your 
dancing eyes, but I am sorry that they are so infe¬ 
rior to the beauties of your limbs and expressions 
that I can discover no similarity between your 
beauty and the beauty of Nature.'’ 
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In the “Knmarasambhava” also, Parvati is des¬ 
cribed as having been formed with all the elements 
of beauty that are found in Nature. The nymph 
Tilottiuna is also described as having been formed 
with all the best elements of beauty that are avail¬ 
able therein. 

In Indian literati^re liuinan beauty luis tlius die 
beauty of Nature for its ideal. Hie Yaksha in 
seeking for the similarity of tlie beauty of his be¬ 
loved did not look for it in any idealised expres¬ 
sion of hunian beaui\-, but in the beauties of nature 
and in his excess of partiality for his wife, he felt 
tliat the beauty of his wif(‘ far excelled the beauties 
of Nature. He thus sought for an idealisation of 
natural beauty for giving an expression of her su¬ 
per-excellent human beauty. The Greeks on the 
other hand, conceivtHl the liighest excellence of 
beauty by idealising and collecting together all that 
appeared most mcauliful in the difFercnl: jiarts of a 
human body. With diem die idealised human 
body was the standard of beauty, while with the 
Lidians it was the idealised Nature that was re¬ 
garded as the highest standard. 

But, though, in the conception of human forms, 
die expressions of Nature were; regardi'd as a stand¬ 
ard, yet in the expsessions of the beauty of the 
gods, the Indians did not always take Nature as the 
standard of beauty. The gods were regarded not 
as divine human beings, but as external expressions 
in plastic and in colour forms of spiritual ideas or 
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Spiritual messages. On the one hand, they drew 
inspiration from Naturo for their conception of 
beauty, and on the other they tried to externalise 
in plastic and coloiu' forms the subjective idetds 
and spiritual longings. For this reason the form of 
the deity as realised in meditative intuition was 
verbally njcorded as far as ix)ssible and it was tlie 
duty of the? plastic artists to represent it in visual 
forms also. Thus the meditative intuition on the 
one hand translated itself into visual forms and on 
the other, die visual representation on the basis of 
th(' mental intuition souglit for to be realised by 
ni(?ditation by the novice who proceeded on the 
path ()f meditation. 

Kalidasa, in describing the beauty of Sluikuntala, 
says: The. creator must have first conceived the 
fonn of Shakuntala in its entirety, and then had 
insi)irod the intuited image of the hejirt with life 
and externalised it in the visible foim of Shakuii- 
talii; and he must have assembled together in his 
mind all the elements of beauty and crealed her by 
thc‘ assemblage of them all as a mental creation. 

Thus we find that the great litCTar>^ artist Kalidasa 
thought that supreme beauty can only be created 
by mental intuition. In another place in the “Sha- 
kuntaJa”, Kalidasa, in describing the nature of the 
painted representation of Shakuntala by Dushyanta, 
says that by graceful delineation Dushyanta has been 
able to give an expression of his personality and 
emotion with which the form of Shakuntala was 
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intuited in his mind and that this was the secret 
r)f the charm of painting. We thus see that one 
of the most important elements of i:)Iastic and pic¬ 
torial art is tlie mental intuition or \ision by which 
anytliiiig is conceived and intuited in the mind with 
the emotive personality of the artist. This intuition 
Ls of tlie nature of ‘dhyana' or meditation in which 
the artist melts bis personality in the emotive vision 
or intuition of the objc?ct of his reiDresentation 
which may he a spiritual idea or a physical form. 

It will be wrong, however, to think that since 
externalisation of an inwardly c?oncoived mental 
intuition foniris the secret (^f Indian art the Indian 
artists are, as a rule, itiscnsiblc to the realities of the 
objective* world, faillifulness to which may be re¬ 
garded as an indispensable necessity. Referring 
again to the remarks in the “Shakuntala'’ regarding 
the pictorial representation of Shaknntala by Dush* 
yanta, we find tliat the bee moving round the face 
of Shaknntala was so nicely painted that the Jester 
considered it to b(^ a real bee and was going to 
strike it with a stick. Tlie spatial perspective of the 
rough and uneven hilly land was also so faithfully 
drawn that the rugged character was clearly mani¬ 
fested in the painting. Tlie poet Kalidasa also 
considers that the composition of the painting form¬ 
ed an essential part of all pictorial representations. 
Wc find also that the Indian artists never abstracted 
the main subject of representation from the environ¬ 
ment of which it formed a part. Thus going back 
to the representation of Shaknntala by Dushyanta. 
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we find first of all that King Diishyaiita selected 
Shakiintala in association with her two companions, 
Anasuya and Priyamvada in the hermitage of 
Kanva. He chose that particular moment of Sha- 
kimtula's posture when a was running after her 
and ill fear of it she had lost all reserve and appear¬ 
ed to be in a state of mild agitation whidi led her 
to move about. This revealed to Dushyanta who 
was watching her from a hiding place, the rhythmic 
grace of tier motion. Tlie moment was particular¬ 
ly favoLirabhr; for, at the very first sight of this beau¬ 
tiful laJy with tlie rhytlimic grace of her movements 
anti tlu* superb <.iiann of her delicate fea- 
tui*es. King Dnshyanla was enraptured with 
the emotion of love. But the king did not 
stop htae. He wanted to give a setting to the 
picture by delint^ating the Himalayas with the 
river Malini flowing by it and pairs of ducks .sitting 
idly on the sandy banks, the colour of the sand be¬ 
ing in harmony with the colour of the feather of 
the ducks; the deer grazing and ruminating idly on 
the hilly ground under the trees, from the branches 
of which wen? hanging the birch gannents of the 
ascetics of the hermitage: and under its shadow 
the she-deer touching the eye of her mate with her 
horn as an expression of love and tenderness. Thus 
the whole composition and tlie distribution of the 
landscape were regarded as an indi.^nsable sett¬ 
ing. Thus, under the sombre and grave shadow 
of the Himalayas, representing in itself the high 
Ideal of the saintly life of Kanva, there flowed the 
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tender love that manifested itself among the birds 
and the beasts, and in the budding love of Shakun* 
tala which is being nurtured by the whole nature 
around her. That man was a part of nature is 
evident also from the description of Shakuntala in 
the 4th act where all the trees of tihe hermitage 
were in sympathy and love with Shakuntala and 
made their offerings to her as parting greetings. When 
we first met Shakuntala in her garden, we find that 
she and her companions regarded the trees and cree¬ 
pers as being endowed with human emotions and 
their companionship was for her a thing of joy for 
ever. 

Here we see that the Indian ideal of pictorial 
representation differs widely from that of the 
Greeks. With the Greeks man was super-important, 
and nature played an insignificant part, and was 
therefore neglected. In India, however, man is re¬ 
garded as a part of nature and the representation 
of man or of gods was indispensably associated 
with the representation of such lovely forms of na¬ 
ture as could be in harmony with it. On the one 
hand, faithfulness to nature and natural forms was 
attended to and on the other hand, it was trans- 
ceiich^d by tlie inner intuitive vision, throbbing with 
the emotive personality of the artist. Tlie emotive 
realisation, as revealed in intuition or meditation 
had also to be curbed by the artist by the realisation 
of the tune of the external nature with which the 
inner perception must be in harmony. If man is 
a part of nature, like flower in the creeper, or the 
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green foliage of the trees, the spirit of them both 
must be so realised that the one may not be in con* 
flict with the other. But at the same time ihe ob¬ 
ject of the artist is not only to be faithful to nature, 
but to transcend it. This transcendence is an in¬ 
evitable conse(iuence of die fact that the objects of 
representation must first be ideally conceived and 
steeped in the emotion and inner intuition of the 
artist. This latter fact involves the element of 
human contributions without which there cannot be 
any creation. Art does not mean merely the copy¬ 
ing of natul-e, but creating nature from out of the 
creative contributions of one’s own personality. On 
the one hand the artist must grasp the truth and 
meaning in the objective form in relation to the 
objective nature in and tlirough which it revealed 
itself and, on the other hand, the soul of the artist 
must pour down its own ambrosia so that the work 
of art may be both natural and spiritual. It is here 
that the streams of inner and outer life mingle to¬ 
gether; the art of the artist is not a representation 
of merely a static and inert existence, but a repre¬ 
sentation of the streams of life flowing through man 
and nature which, thoi^gh parcelled out or taken 
in piece under the noc'cssity of pictorial represen¬ 
tation, suggested from within its limits, a beyond 
from which it came and a beyond to which it 
flowed. It was a representation of life, snapped in 
the flow. In and through its limited expression it 
indicated Sts eternal flow from the spiritinil to the 
external, and from the external to the spiritual. 
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The technique of the artist in composition, spatial 
perspective and selection, all contributed to this 
end. As in the case of the representation of living 
beings or objects of nature we have an effusion 
from the mind overflowing it, so in the representa¬ 
tion of the spiritual ideals and the forms of God, 
we have an effusion of external nature as spiritually 
conceived showing the harmony of spiritual ideas 
with objects of nature. There is hardly any repre¬ 
sentation of a god without an object of nature 
being associated with it either as a flower, a cree¬ 
per, a bird or an animal. 

In tlie canons of Indian art tliere is a definite and 
prescribed proix)rtion of the limbs and their ratio 
to one another. Tins proportion and ratio are tech¬ 
nically callel ‘tala’. The Indian artist used the mea- 
surernent of the head as the standard of measure¬ 
ment. We find that Leonardo da Vinci in his “Trea¬ 
tise on Painting” also lakes the hr?ad as the stand¬ 
ard of Tneasiirernent and all other limbs of the body 
are supposed to bear a definite ratio to it. The 
Inidan artist i)aid more attention to the ratio than 
to the actual standard of measurement of the diffe¬ 
rent Umbs. The ratio being the same, figures may 
be pigmy or colossal. A standard measurement, 
however, was in vogue, and according to it the head 
of a human body was supposed to consist of twelve 
*angulis’, an ‘angulf being equivalent to three- 
fourth of an inch. The proportion that each parti¬ 
cular limb, the hands, die feet, the fingers, the ears, 
the eyes, and the nose, bore to the standard length 
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of the head, has been described in detail in the 
'^Vishnudharmottarapurana/’ Each artist had to be 
faithful to the prescribed ratio of the limbs to the 
head. That this ratio should change with 
the movement and the different postures of the 
body was also known to the Indian artist. The 
manner of this change of ratio has also been men¬ 
tioned in the Xhitrasutra.’^ Accor^ng to the 
“CJhitrasutra” the drawing of the pictorial repre¬ 
sentation, i.e. its delineation in harmoniously flow¬ 
ing lines, has been regarded as a most important 
factor. The “Chitrasutra” further says that though 
perfect drawing is regarded as most essential by the 
learned scholars of art, yet the real connoisseurs of 
art think that graceful posture or grace of expres¬ 
sion is the moat important thing in art. Women, 
however, appreciate over-omamentation in art and 
the common people appreciate display of colours. 

It may be remembered that Indian art had attain¬ 
ed a high degree of excellence of the plastic repre¬ 
sentation from the 2nd cenlniy B. C. and from the 
3rd and 4th century A.D. in the pictorial sphere 
as represented in the Ajanta caves and elsewhere. 
When we carefully consider the essential features 
of Indian art in the plastic or pictorial representa¬ 
tions, we find another important and essential fea¬ 
ture which demands our serious consideration. This 
important characteristic of Indian art may be re¬ 
garded as suggestivity or an implied significance. 
Over and above the ordinary implied revelation of 
an artistic creation in the representation of the ima- 
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ges of the Buddha or of the gods we have various 
kinds of gestures of Iiand and fingers (mudra) which 
bear definite meanings and are symbolical in their 
nature. Dr. S. Kramrisch speaking of them say.?, 
^Trom its intransitive experience it is turned, with 
open palm, in the transitive reassurance, which the 
presence of the divinity gives to the devotee. The 
gesture, in its origin and act, exists now to die time¬ 
less state in which it established itself. It is im- 
changeable in the duration of its being. In this 
fixed position it is vibrant with life, artistical?/ po¬ 
tent and not a dead symbol. The rhythmical life- 
movement pulses through its palm fingers in telling 
curves and full modelling.” (Indian Sculpture— 
p.57). lir. Kramrisch further says “Every scene or 
image becomes a Vahana^ and every part of it, 
.subordinated to that aspect, is transferred accord- 
iTig to its meaning within, and in relation to the 

whole.where everything has its bearing in a 

context tliat results from artistic creations, and is 
yet mc^anl to indicate an cxisten(*e unchangeable 
in the duration of its action, evdry part of the 
compositional rnity must be unmi.stakable with re¬ 
gard to its suggested purport, and has to be rationa¬ 
lised” (IhkL pp. 57-58). 

Tlie delineation of the suggested idea of the 
artist and a symbolical representation of the inex¬ 
pressible spiritual qualities in the s 5 mibolic langu¬ 
age of art became very patent in the pictorial or 
plastic representation of gods or superhuman per¬ 
sonalities. The representation of a superhuman 
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person like the Buddha s1ik)uld be siiclr that it 
should express the superhuman sublimity, grace 
and excellence of die ix^rson. The different parts 
of the representation should be subordinated to 
the effect that is to be produced by the work as 
a whole. In such an art the main expression is of 
the whole. In other cases we find other types of 
symbolic expressions. Thus the dignity of mother¬ 
hood ill the woman was expressed in the full¬ 
ness of her breasts and the hips. Tlius even Saras- 
vati, the mother muse, was delineated as almost 
stooping with the fullness of her breasts. 'Iliis 
delineation is not a mere whim of the artist, but is 
the idealised realisation of the deity in the *dhya- 
na’ or the meditation of the devotee. By associat¬ 
ing a figure with many hands, heads or eyes, the 
artists symbolise through them superhuman or suiwr- 
natural energy, power or vision. Tlius the goddess 
Durga is supposed to have ten hands and a third 
eye. While the ten hands with weapons in 
them, and with one of them suggesting peace 
and benediction, implied her great destruc¬ 
tive power for the establishment of peace and 
happiness, her extra third eye indicated her powers 
of intuitive vision that extended far into the 
•infinitude of the cosmic process and its internal 
harmony with the spiritual reality of man and his 
destiny. Sometimes a human figure was drawn 
in a manner which was unlike that of an ordinary 
human form, yet jn spite of its difference from the 

ordinary human form, it was impregnated with the 
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idea of the artist that overflowed and endowed it 
with the reality of life. Dr. Kramrisch in refer¬ 
ring to this aspect says, "It is not scientific in the 
sense of observation and description of its struc¬ 
ture, but it is suggestive of the vital currents that 
percolate the entire living frame, which in relation 
to them is secondary and conditioned. Innerva¬ 
tion, the nervous tendon of the body, expressive 
of animal vitality and of emotions is relaxed. In 
this soothed condition it lies dormant. Its capa¬ 
city being highly strung is kept in ever-present 
readiness to envelop the continuous circulation of 
the life sap, i.e. of die vegetative principle, of the 
vital currents and of the inner life movement. The 
muscular substance seems to melt away while it 
is being sustained and transmuted. It supplies cover 
and conducts and yields reverberations. It is 
wrapt all round the bones that are not visible, so 
that all joints appear as passages of a ceaseless and 
consistent movement. The transubstantiation of the 
body is made visible by the transformation of the 
plastic means.'" (Ifoid. j>. 59). While the artist in 
Greece generally thought that the expression of 
a figure depends upon the faithful representation 
of the anatomical details of muscles and bones, the' 
artist in India had an entirely different outlook. 
He thought that mere anatomical perfection is un¬ 
able to give expression to the vibrant inner life of 
the soul in its varied manifestations, which repre¬ 
sent in the calm, peaceful posture the possibility 
of infinite energy, infinite patience through infinite 
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suffering and infinite determination to conquer all 
obstacles. The body of Buddha before enlighten¬ 
ment and after enlightenment was anatomically 
alike, yet his appearance after the enlightenment 
was superbly different from the earlier stage. The 
mere anatomical perfection of a person in a parti¬ 
cular posture Ls unable to express his inner life. In 
the manifestations of this inner life the anatomical 
details are subordinated. When we look at the 
figure of Christ or of Buddha our attention is not 
drawn to their muscles or bones, but to the radiant 
and beaming beauty that flowed from the gushing 
fountain-head of their inner life. The Indian artist 
felt that he had a right to subordinate the anato¬ 
mical part in the interest of the expression of the 
inner life. To him the superior vocation of the 
artist was to give expression to tlie inward spiri¬ 
tual life with only such faithfulness to the anato¬ 
mical details as inav lead to its proper delineation 
or expression. 

In the physical frame of an ordinary man the 
volitional implications of the muscles, sinews and 
tendons are in a conflict and are not reconciled to 
one another in a determinate manner. The reason 
for this is to be found in the fact that in the mind 
of the ordinary man and volitional tendencies emo¬ 
tions and thoughts are under the control of any 
such supreme law by which they may be harmo¬ 
nised in the interest of one ideal. Prompted by sug¬ 
gestions, internal and external, they gush forth 
from the subconscious in a more or less haphazard 
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manner which are held under control only for a 
short time in consonance merely with the practical 
interest of the person. These volitions, emotions 
and thoughts are flowing forth like whirlwind or 
tornado and they leave tlieir mark on the external 
physical expression of the individual. The mus^- 
cles and ner\'es in tlie case of such a person are 
being diversely and often contrarily modified by 
the iiinish of these internal phenomena. Such a man 
is also a pla)rlhing in the hand of the external na¬ 
ture, He has therefore always tr adopt himself to 
the demands of the vagaries of brute nature. His 
muscles and nerves are in a state of continual fluc¬ 
tuation and are, therefore, unable to get themselves 
reconciled in the interest of a liigher demand. The 
I)hysical frame of the saint or the superman or the 
deity is however very different from that of an or¬ 
dinary man. He has of course the same bones, 
muscles and sinews. But the saint has controlled 
all his turbulent emotions an^ volitions impregnat¬ 
ing them with his interest of the higher ideal. In 
consequence thereof, his muscles, nerves and 
bones are not under the conflicting influence that 
could modify them differently at different mo¬ 
ments. Tlierc being only a miiform rhythmic pul¬ 
sation of life-energj% vibrant with one ideal and* 
one interest, tliere is no such distortion of them 
as we find in the case of an ordinary man. A deity 
also symbolically represents a unified set of spiri¬ 
tual ideas and his body, therefore, should be re¬ 
garded as merely a vehicle of external expression 
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of tihat particular set of spiritual ideas. Conse¬ 
quently the anatomic necessity of the ordinary man 
should not apply to them. In the representation 
of a superman like the Buddha or feminine figure 
like that of the Sarasvati (muse), the discordant 
emotions and volitions which characterise the; ordi¬ 
nary man are completely in balance and merge into 
one anjother. Tlhey do not, therefore, oflFer any 
obstruction to the easy flow of life and all the limbs 
echo the one message that runs through the soul. 
Fmm another point of view the life that expresses 
itself through creepers and flowers has some simi¬ 
larity with such a kind of life. The life energy in 
plants and creepers is not under the provocation of 
conflicting impulses as we find in the case of an 
ordinary man. Consequently the life-impulse 
flows there in a curve that knows no jerk and suf¬ 
fers no obstiaiction. In the physical frame of the 
saint also, the bones, muscles and nerves offer no 
obstniction and form the vehicle of the easy and 
peaceful life that glides in union with spiritual per¬ 
ception and realisation which has filled the saint's 
mind like a single-stringed instrument that plays 
the same tune. The anatomical features of such 
a supernonnal person must therefore be largely 
different from the anatomical features of an ordi¬ 
nary man. Any artist, therefore, who would aim 
at human life in die delineation of superhuman 
character would inevitably miss the mark. Nature 
expresses itself almost always in curves. Tlie reason 
for it is that the products of nature, plants, trees. 
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creepers etc., have evolved and grown under two 
influences; the necessity of self-asserting Uves and 
the necessity of objective environment, favourable 
and unfavourable to the self-creating impulses of 
life. The conflict of these two naturally produces 
the curve. The conflict being merely of a dual 
nature, theic is no complexity in the natural forms. 
So far as a man's l)ody or an anirnars body is a part 
of nature, it also is expressed in more or less curvy 
hues, but as the intellect begins to develop from 
tlie lower aiiiivuil forms to man, the inte>llectual 
and emotive elements play their part and tlie 
complexity of the expression begins to increase in 
an ascending scale. In 4lie case of the animals, we 
find that they are only capable of a few emotions 
e.g. fear, anger, love etc. but in lh(' case of nuin^ 
the complexity of emotions and volitions is at its 
liiglu\st. Clonsequciitly though tlie anatomical fea¬ 
tures may remain more or less constant in different 
men, the diversity and the nature of the complexity 
of (ach individuars emotions and volitions produce 
a great change in his expression. The Indian artist 
thoiight that the supreme vocation and purpose of 
art is to r(*[)reseut the inner expression, truth and 
reality of the person mor(> than his physical ap¬ 
pearance. In cxinsonance with the peculiar ideal 
of the Indian artist, we often find that even ordi¬ 
nary human figures are not drawn in accordance 
witli complete anatomical faithfulness. It will be 
wrong to think that Indians were ignorant of 
human anatomy. Siisruta in his work, written 
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probably as early as 700 B.C. lias given full ana¬ 
tomical details of the human body discovered by 
actual dissection. The reason, therefore, is to be 
sought elsewhere. Thus wc often find in the paint¬ 
ings of Ajaiita many human figures in the delinea¬ 
tion of which also anatomical faithfulness was not 
adher(»d to. Thero; may be representation of a 
king, a (iiiecn, a lady in love, her companions, a 
trader or a mcTchaiit. But in all such cases the 
artist, often will coMcc?ntart(? upon the character as 
king, (lueen, etc. and would try to give expression 
to that royal majesty or the lovelorn character or 
the slirewd cunning and would ignore the appeal 
of anatomic faitlifulncss. The artist was interested 
in giving expn?ssion to the character of the king in 
his royal majesty. Ht? would not, therefore, treat 
him as an ordinary person who would rock to and 
fro under the heavy surge of conflicting emotions. 
He woidd rather concentrate on giving expression 
to the royal grandeur and majesty, and represent 
llie features of the jierson as being dominated by 
that one idea so that that idea might find its best 
expression in him. It would be irrelevant for the 
artist to take cognizance of him as an ordinary 
human being. 

We thus find that the artist s creation was regarded 
in India as a separate creation which was not any 
duplication of the creation of soul but parallel to 
it. In this parallel creation the aiti.st's emotion 
and the artist’s idea were supreme. The artist 
was under no necessity to copy nature, but to give 
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expression to hLs own intuations of nature throbb¬ 
ing and pulsating with his own emotions and 
ideals. Tliis is not only true in regard to picto¬ 
rial or plastic art, but also with regard to literary 
art. Thus it is said that in the infinite universe of 
literature the poet alone is the creator. He may 
modify the universe of nature as it appeals to his 
emotions and ideals. It will thus be seen that it 
is the mejital intuition in the meditative impulse 
of the artist that is tlie most important thing in art 
creation. Tlie Indian artist often ignored nature 
in its actuality and gave an expression of nature 
and man as intuited by him in his artistic expe¬ 
rience. The atrist thus created a language of his 
ovim in representing the objects of his intuition. Ar¬ 
tistic harmony of tones and colours thus often super¬ 
seded tlie actual relations of nature. Nature with 
him was an excitant. The principal contribution of 
nature was to suggest or rouse the artistic intuition, 
which, once formed, followed its own inner law re¬ 
gardless of the realities of the objective world. 

When we examine the various images of Hindu 
and Buddhist art delineating not only spiritual ele¬ 
ments or ideas, but also varied tones of music, w© 
often fail to understand the exact significance of the 
symbolic expressions of these figures. It must also 
be said in this connection that throughout the en¬ 
tire history of Indian culture, religious or philoso¬ 
phical, Uttle importance was given to views, con¬ 
ceptions or intuitions of a purdy personal nature. 
The Hindus thought that truth was immutable and 
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iiuchangeabje. it cannot be reaUsed or grasped 
merely'by tHe imagjnation of any and eV^ry 

iridividnal. In tlifr domain of philosophy and reli¬ 
gion all individual reasoning was subordinated to 
tlie eternal intuitions of these? sages in the Upani- 
sbads. Tlie artist had also to follow the religions 
intuitions of the sages in representing the various 
deitic?s\ No artist had the eourage or the social 
sanction to alter the form of any deity according 
to his own fancy. lie was required to follow and 
realise wilhiti himself the intuitions of the jwst 
sages who visualised in their meditation the various 
forms of deities with their symbolic expressions, ft 
is here that the unbounded scope of intuition was 
limited by the demands of actual spiritual realities; 
derived frOm' die cxperi'ences of pc?rsotis AVTio had 
roklised thOnl^ in tlieir medWitfon and who’ alOhe 


Wefb cornpeteiit, to prohonnee 'judgmeht On tbeff 

Oil' the ‘ oVie ‘'Ktirid, ilife ttrfef 
mij^ht' ignore extOthar and bttjedtive rtatilrW 
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gods or goddesses. With him these traditional con¬ 
ceptions were the limits which he was not allowed 
to overstep and supersede by his own fancies; for it 
was believed that the conceptions of the deities as 
realis(3d in meditation were drawn from real expe¬ 
rience of tliose spiritual persons. 

In those early days people we?re conversant with 
tlie meanings of tlie suggestive symbols of the re¬ 
presentation of the different gods and goddesses, and 
the uniformity of the artist’s creation in this res- 
pcjct helped to keep alive through the centuries the 
meaning and significance of those artistic expres¬ 
sions. It is unfortunate, however, that the tradi¬ 
tion is broken and we are now often at a loss to 
guess the symbolic significance of these images. 
Tlie break in the tradition is largely due to the fact 
that there must have been long lapses under various 
influences in which the living worship and faith in 
these deities had become moribund. We find here 
that the artist had to be in constant touch with 
religious persons and devotees who inspired him 
with their own realisations and introduced him in¬ 
to the paradise of these deities. It has been again 
and again urged in the religious .scriptures that 
the images of deities should be made in exact 
consonance with die meditative forms in which 
they were realised and in accordance with the 
verbal description of them as found in the pres¬ 
criptions of meditation of these deities. But in 
spite of this, it cannot be gainsaid that the indivi¬ 
dual genius of the brilliant artists left its indelible 
mark upon their productions as manifested in their 
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rhythmic grace and super-excellent beauty. It 
must also be remembered in this connection that 
with the change of ideas and the development of 
new aspects of thought and new perspectives the 
canons of artistic production also underwent 
change. If wc review the lutistic productions of 
the different ages in die different parts of India, we 
not only find a great diversity in the talents of the 
different artists, but we also notice changes in the 
mental outlook and ideas among the artists of dif¬ 
ferent periods in different parts of India. Thus 
though the artists more often followed the tendency 
of externalising and translating the image that was 
apprehended internally, yet from time to time even 
in the Gupta period we find many instances in 
which the artists sought to represent nature as 
faithfully as they could. In our literature we find 
many references to the painting of portraits which 
were so lifelike that they could produce the illusion 
of reality to the observers. But it may be said that 
as a general rule the aim of the artist consisted in 
giving an expression to the personality and charac¬ 
ter of the internally intuitea image rather than a 
faithful representation of the anatomleal details. 
The creation of the images of gods and goddesses 
fbnns a very large part of the artistic production 
of India. Thou^ the nature and dharacter of 
these gods and goddesses were already indicated 
in the spiritual records, yet no artist oould success¬ 
fully rq^nresent eixtemally, either in pictorial or 
plastic art, the ideal represented in scriptural re¬ 
cord unless he hjmself entered into a meditative 
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State m which lie .couldi realise visually by ‘*his iri- 
raer eye the truth, the reality and the character of 
each deity. Thus, in spite of the fact that in many 
cases the artist was found to follow the traditional 
descri|)ti()iis of the images, he could seldom hope to 
do justice to his creative function as an artist un¬ 
less for the moinerjt he could gc^t into the spirit of 
the images that he was going to represent. 

The scriptural , records of the Silpasastra and 
ntli^ religious documents erninciated the nature 
and character of ^ deity. On the one hand, the 
devotee jFollow^ these indicatiqns and tried to ,in- 
t^uit thp. nature,.^id rcali^^^ the truth and,. 
pance of particular godfe iind godflesses- onj.thi^ 
otiier h^ct .th^^ also jtripd hV yi^ajffip 

^^liriyciy integral part*ipf.!^iji 

^e:Stream .enf^wed aH. ^he .pa^^ipns 

Jhe ^T^t|;in ,^iylpg 

^prQssipn , to .jSfxch a . ^-concpptipp^tripd ,tp , 
felly, fwit]}V ] ‘ht?li> jftf lP«Sg»st^Yt? 

tmlMohafaoterv'tiE.ttbeidfitylan^^ the^ideq/or dde^iifol^ 
ivhid^ >if te 'dbihg gb^iU^strtl# 

goddfetfse]^, ifi%.ithih*r;s'trto eh^Tacted? hbt ^hebidso ioEC 
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personality as njan^e^ed jh '^ou^^ 
esnofiohs. For ' this f^on e^ in^ivi^uaf’ ar^i^ 
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in spite of tlie uniformity of his subject, could 
leave behind him In his orations the indelible 
mark of bis pwn personality wd genius. 

Whenever foreign influence! \voi4ced its way 
through, or w'henever the,, Indian artist worked 
under ^foreign influence, he paid . ^ 'j^ekter'attditibb 
to yfaibifuliiess. ^ nature. Thu^ in the (3recb-Bud- 
djust. (tf ^ the Garidhara ’arts ‘ tiie |>r6ductiibns are 
inspired \ by a iFeeling of loyal^ to abtuai ' hiiinah 
^nres. In the remnants of tlie bid art isilso, ndW 
avfiiiable in Mohenjo-daro,' we lapk the tnie Ihdian 
rjLiig, ^namely the emphasis on the idealisbd coin- 
oeptipn, of the object of representation. The 
formal side of ait is determined by the /assemblage 
of ijines or faithful drawing. But tlie idealiibd side 
f^und its proper exx^ression wHicb, bn the one 
band/^. implied the plastic eharaetbr and, bn the 
’pt)ter,‘ involved grace and tbe' ihnbr cortipositioii of 
tb^ figure, or figures. This' spirit of ideallsa^^ 
fciuiid' not only in the case of representation of 
hiunan figures but also in the representation of 
animals, birds, trees and creei)ers. The elements 
of Grecian life ofton superseded the considerations 
of linear faithfulness in most of tlie x^i’oductions of 
Indian art excex)ting i^robably the portions where 
faithfulness to the original was highly emphasised, 
in the “ChitrasLitra*' we hear of decorative paint¬ 
ings of humim figures as well as the figures of birds 
and nninials and the? x^l^nts and cvebpers. Thus we 
diajt^ as a rule fbllbu^d ' the ' 

jpuis^e^bfljre^res^^^ liis interipl irituitioris through 
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SYMBOLISM AND IDEALISM 

IT has been said in the previous lecture that the 
Indian artist, in all his art-creations, sought to give 
an expression to the inner character and signifi¬ 
cance of tile object of his creation as well as the 
inner pulsation of joy and life which overflowed his 
mind in such a manner, that, at the moment of 
creation, his mind was more or less one with the 
object of his creation* In the artists intuitive 
vision, vibrant with emotion, the object of repre¬ 
sentation often appeared in its reality and even the 
limitations of time and space were often forgotten. 
The urge of artistic creation came from this unity 
of the subjective and the objective, and temporal 
and spatial considerations could not offer any limit 
or obstruction to the spontaneity of creation. Just 
as in a dewdrop, the whole of the world around 
it may be reflected in variegated colours, so in the 
heart of tlie artist the obj(x*t of his representation 
may appear reflected in a moment and be tinge.-? 
by the colour of his emotions in which all consi¬ 
derations of before and after, here and there, may 
be lost. In a moment of intuitive meditatioTi, he 
made an artistic discovery; a revelation dawned 
ni)on him which he sought to externalise in plastic 
forms or pictorial ways. The necessity that binds 
the objective world, the so-called laws of nature, 
which is unalterable in the course of all natural 
events, often fail to bind the artist’s creation which 
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contains within it the laws of another universe soar¬ 
ing above the physical world. When Valmiki des¬ 
cribed the heroism of the monkey chief, Hanuman, 
he made him carry the hill Candhamadana and 
jump over the ocean. But we are not surprised at 
it. The way in which Valmiki was preparing our 
mind made it possible for him to represent the 
ten-faced and twenty-handed demon of tyranny, 
Havana, and the feats of the super-heroic Hanu- 
man, and did not in the least interfere with our 
enjoyment of the Ramayana by suggestions of the 
impossibility of the description. Just as when we 
read a work of Yoga wc are prepared to believe the 
possibility of the Yogins living in a state of sama- 
dhi for months together under the ground without 
air and without food, so the poet also has the pri¬ 
vilege of creating his own characters in his own 
way without being fettered in the least by the laws 
of nature. Mammata, the great rhetorical thinker, 
observed this special feature of artistic creation 
and, in the very beginning of his work, describecl 
the creittion of the poet as being unfettered by the 
laws with which nature had fettered herself (prakr- 
ti-krita-iiiyama-rahitam). Tliis tendency and pecu¬ 
liarity of poetical creation is also found in the 
work of an artist. Thus in the plastic representa¬ 
tion of Mayadevi, the mother of the Buddha at the 
time when the Buddha was being bom, we find a 
big elephant entering into her womb. Though in 
the representation the size of the elephant was 
c^ual to the size of Mayadevi herself, die artist was 
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group pf composite ugures were 
dr^iwii jn association with the plants and creepers 
of luitpre, the separate figurt^s indicated notliing 
in tjicmst3lves. The artist was eyeful that; he jnight 
n(;>t; r^^resent those figi^es in such a i^anper tlfat 
J?y;,their appearance ? they might, disturb the total 
tivit vva.s intended to be produce^vThe aina 
of the, atjtist was fixed n(H oii the parts^ but pp. the 
whoie., The. jiarts, therefore, w:ere subordinated to 
the interest of the total content. In the total con¬ 
tent, again, tliore may lie one idea, one .emotion 
tlap was tljo .soul of the total rcprcscutatipu. This 
idea may be the idea of peace in the face of the 
Buddlia or the idea of the harmony and friendship 
between the luiiTiau spirit and the spirit of the 
world (jutsjde, that manifested itself tlirough ani- 
liials, birds, trees and creepers: 

tiiie bP‘this'f9«*'wks ¥6- 

gaw!ddi;dsi >the nibstiiamprartatiAt ^aiehitn^^^ thh 

i9lr:app*rpaMt)f^^ tliei^wariottSt^yte^ 
lie ways in which concrete facts were rex^resented 
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^was rejy^rded uiiriecessifty to represent tHe" di^‘- 
icQndin^, of jtH^ Budidhk. ' Again, 

OTlightennip^^^ anH’ the rndh^Sti^ wlildh-he 
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staircases ""witli , lotuses pri ’ tliem, k fiodlii tted iilcl 
ij^e seat ‘pf ttie Buddlia with 
.pdst^ire' at adoration and devofibn i^tanding; dir' att- 
in^ arouiidV” The appearance of the Buddha, the 
ifliorma^ aiij tlie Sangha ‘^fere regarded As being df 
^lich spiritual sighificancp that tile artist thought 
that thcV *d<dineW^^ the physical and visible 

form of . T^pdd^^ would unnecessarily attract piir 
{^itexAion 4rom ^ centr^ spiritual event. Tl\e r®* 
vplation of thp Buddha and tlie principles of en¬ 
lightenment announced by him as well as the idea 
df the tedViUiytic order were all spiritual events 
%bk*h had ^'nothing to do with the visible physical 
fraiiie of: the master. The artist felt that he was in 
the society of such men whose minds were steeped 
in the spiritual significance of the Buddlm and his 


ipessage. The Buddha, the artist wanted to sug¬ 
gest, was not the Buddha of flesh and blood, but 
l^s spirit'' whm^^ was in a sense identical with his 
‘ihCssage^'aUd vthe Idea of the monastic ordeh - Thiis 
■ (iMtofloX Th)H*4\'adiii.^ ^ ‘ ‘ adhered to’ tile 

^'t^illlific ** ^ the* ’' M^4SaJfrghikasf • ^' 'ideal*! st^cl' 4he 

iflc!dljsiiig‘'|)roib^^ to ^rfie‘ AlCntif^- 
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sonality with all the Buddhas of the past and thus 
to the neglecting of his historical personality. It 
was thought that all the Buddhas were beyond 
worldly fetters and transcendent. The physical 
body (rupakaya) of a Tathagata had no limit and 
no space. The infinity of the physical body of the 
Buddha was conceived by identifying his persona¬ 
lity \rith the cosmic process that culminated in the 
absolute enlightenment. The Buddha does not live 
an ordinary life. He does not sleep or dream. He 
is all the time in a state of complete union with all 
truths in deep contemplation. The result of this 
idealising process led to the conceiving of the Bud¬ 
dha’s person as the universal Buddhahood, unfet¬ 
tered by considerations of time and circumstances. 
This naturally led to the conception of the illusion 
of the corporeal life of the Buddha or the Bodhi- 
sattva. Again according to the followers of the 
Prajna school as represented by Subhuti, every 
thing was regarded as illusory and unreal, except 
the pure illumination. According to it, the inner¬ 
most qualities of Buddhahood can be sought no¬ 
where else but in tlie depth of Prajna or supreme 
illumination. The natural consequence of this 
thought is to treat the earthly life of the Buddha 
Sakyamuni as being devoid of any reality. The 
only reality that he possesses is the illuminatioD 
which is bodiless. Common men see in the Buddha 
one who has attained the truth by a gradual 
process of self-exertion. But just as every pheno- 
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merioii leaves no trace either whence it comes or 
whither it goes, so the Tathagata in reality comes 
from nowhere and goes nowhere. In this respect 
he is like space and his person has essentially noth¬ 
ing other than the quality of vacuity of all things. 
Thus in the “Vajracchedika” it is said, 

“They who saw me by form and they who 
heard me by sound. 

They engaged in false endeavours, will not 
see me. 

A Buddha is to be seen from the law, for 
the lords have the body of law (Dharma- 
kaya). 

And the nature of the law cannot be under¬ 
stood nor can it be made to be under¬ 
stood.” 

Nagarjuna distinguishes the phenomenal life of 
the Buddha from the real siibsfcince of Buddha 
(Dharmakaya) which is infinite. Recognising the 
historicity of the Buddha he emphasises the spiri¬ 
tual fact of which the personality of the Buddha is 
but a symbol. Asvagliosha again says that men 
see in the historic body of the Buddha a conglome¬ 
ration of gross matter, but in itself it is nothing 
diflFerent from mind. The physic*al reality is the 
mere shadow or reflecHon. Thus we see that the 
whole philosophy of docetjc Buddhism which re¬ 
garded the Buddha as spiritual enlightenment, 
timeless and immaterial was represented in art 
which indicated the descent of Buddha with marks 
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> 0 &pdjingi;):)y. th^ staijrq^e.rThp reprq»^^adon > o£ Itbe 
;3^glia and die Dliarma js also done in a.siinilar 
iniqnier. , These t)^es of repiJesentatioRim^ re¬ 
garded: as showing the manner in which the spiri¬ 
tual conception of/the timpless and tlie spaceless 
enlightenment could be expressed in art. T|pic Indian 
antst'fcnirid a deUght‘in' representing^timeless 
and spaceless truths and often ignored the fetters of 
natural laws in. their artistic creations. Tlie< artist is 
not controlled by any other law thant that of his ar¬ 
tistic genius. Thus Mammata in his ‘lyavyapraka- 
sha*', describing the nature of poetic creation, says 
that the prtet in his creative function is not con¬ 
trolled by anything other than the law of his own 
creative activity (an-anya-para-tantram). 

may take another instance from' flihdu .sculp¬ 
ture or Hindu painting. Let us take tirie'’6f the 
oommoiicst Subjects of Iliridn artistic rexirescmta- 
tioii. Vishnu, the lord of the universe, is represent¬ 
ed as lying in the ocean on the body of m .si^rpent, 
unusually long and with thousand head.s. From 
the navel of Vishnu, there rises a stalk flowering u? 
a lotus in which the four-faced Brahma, who is the 
creator of the world is sitting. At the feet of 
Vishnu, Lakshnii, his consort, i$ sitting in a peaceful 
attitude. liOrcV y.isijnu. js repjresented s^s , slcej[)ipg. 
Tlic serpcijit is called, ‘Spsha’, ia,,, Sanskrit whiph 
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world of infinitude has expressed itself in the mul¬ 
tifold ways of the finite. The fact that the whole 
holds within itself all its parts is signified by tha 
pair of male and female, the Vishnu and Lakshml 
---with which is also associated the idea of creation. 
Tt is through tlie spontaneous creative activity that 
the irifinite manifests itself as the finite, as an eter¬ 
nal coiriing and going from and within itself. It 
might ’havr befen expei^ted' that Brahmti, tht*^ god 
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the Prakriti is distributed and she sets herself to 
work and with her creative activity produces the 
world. The Purusha represents the teleology, the 
goal, the Sesha of the Prakriti. If it was not for 
the Purusha all the creative energy of Prakriti 
would have been mute. It is for expressing this 
idea that the lotus stalk liolding the Brahma, the 
god of creation, is represented as coming from the 
navel of Vishnu, while Lakshmi is represented as 
sitting at His feet looking forward for an opportu¬ 
nity to serve Him. The lotus is itself a symbol for 
gradual devcdopmeiit, evolution and creation. The 
name Lakshmi signifies beauty and charm which is 
the most characteristic feature of nature. It may 
also be urged in this connection that the impulse 
of beauty and creation which may be regarded as 
springing forth from within the calmness of medi¬ 
tation, spontaneous yet unperturbed, infinite yet 
manifesting in finite forms, is represented in the 
figure of Vishnu lying on tlie Sesha serpent. We 
thus see that philosophical theories, principles of 
art and beauty were also represented in art and the 
artist, in his representations, left such indications 
that thou^ the product of the artist may be taken 
on its face value, yet the more discerning connois¬ 
seur may read therein the tnie message of the 
artist. 

Another notable point in the production of an 
Indian artist is to be found in the fact that he 
often tried to represent the trutiis, convictions 
and beliefs that had taken their root in tiie mind of 
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the people and were universally accepted as true. 
Though the artists often indulged in creative fan¬ 
cies, they often thought it their duty to give ex¬ 
pression in art to the eternal and immutable truths 
which engaged the saints in thejr meditation and 
with the pulsation ()f which the social mind around 
was vibrant. There is also another fact which 
should be noted in this connection. In represent¬ 
ing philosophical and spiritual notions the Indian 
artist never forgot thf3 intimate association of na¬ 
ture and man. He knew that man was a part of 
nature and nature a part of man. In the Indian 
theory of rebirtli a human being can b*ansmigrate 
or can be born again as a plant and the spirit of a 
plant may also be again re-born as man. There 
is no intrinsic difference between the life that flows 
through the vegetable and the animal kingdom. It 
is for this reason that the artists sought for sym¬ 
bol both in the vegetable and the animal king¬ 
doms. Through the whole flow of life in plants, 
animals and men the Indians perceived the same 
revelation of trudi, the same manifestation of one 
eternal reaUty of which the whole universe is but 
a reflection. 

A question here naturally arises. ^If the crea¬ 
tion of the artist is limited to his own universe, is 
such a universe essentially devoid of relation wiA 
the universe of nature? Did the Indian artist think 

that his creation was in no sense an imitation of 
nature? When we refer to the “Cihitrasutra*' we 
find that dancing and painting were both regarded 
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as-imitation.;of nature... Now iny wbat se^se. can 
diance be regarded as imitation of nature?^ In, our 
works on dancing every possible posture of a dan¬ 
cer lias been analysed and described both in their 
static atid their dynamic forms melting away into 
other postures in tlie course of the process of danc¬ 
ing. Now none of these postures can be regarded 
as an imitation of any thing in nature. Speaking of 
the origin of dancing the ‘'Chitrasutra’V says, that 
before the new creation began after universal des¬ 
truction, Lord Vishnu in his joy of creation danc¬ 
ed over the waves of the ocean; and it is from this 
diuiec ()f cr^tiye joy that the process of dancing 
cwet inti); lining. , If. we, a^ttqud qajrefu^y tq, th^, 
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reality of things, their essence, than to what ap¬ 
peared in visible forms before our eyes. In die 
pictorial representation also the same remark holds 
good; here also the artist paid his attention to the 
inner essence of his subject than to the outward 
adumbration. 

When we refer to Sanskrit literature we . find 
many instances of portraits being painted of kings 
and queens or of the beloved by the lovers. These 
portraits are supposed to have resembled the origi¬ 
nal so faithfuUy that they often produced an illu¬ 
sion of the real person. But seldom do we find 
any instance where the portrait was drawn in the 
presence of its original. All die references, that 
we find confirm the belief that in most cases the 
portraits were drawn from mind. The artist has 
the original impressed on his mind and it is the 
materkils of his mind that he visualises and tries to 
give an external form to. Thus we find that 
Dushyanta draws the picture of his beloved Sha- 
kuntala when she is separated from him, and the 
Yaksha of the "Meghaduta” also draws a portrait 
of his separated wife. But in aU these cases the 
portrait was drawn from the mind. The lover by 
his continual brooding had almost a trance-vision 
of his beloved in whose thought he spent his life. 
His heart was full of pangs of separation. Drops 
of tears trickled down his eyes as he thought of 
his beloved and he tried to represent in art one of 
these emotive moments grasped in a state of semi¬ 
trance. We thus see that the aim of the artist was 
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not so much the imitation of the actual visual form 
of the original, but an imitation of the mental 
image of that form as grasped with emotion and 
brought in touch with the very life and soul of 
the artist. This is also in consonance with certain 
lines of Indian (jpistemological thought. Thus one 
of the most well-known theories of Indian ejiiste- 
mology holds dmt, our eyes being in contact with 
the visual objects, our mind becomes impressed 
with their form and the mental images or emo¬ 
tions become enlivened by the reflection of tlie pure 
conscioiisness. The universe that we have in our 
mind, though connected with the external world, 
is in every case a new creation. This creation is, 
in a certain sense, a a)py of the external world, 
but it is rich with the contributions of the mind 
and full of emotions and suggestions wliich substan¬ 
tially change and transform their original copies 
tliat had flowed into the mind. It becomes trans¬ 
formed into its spiritual substance; and it is this 
reality tliat the artist wanted to represent and not 
to copy the external object in a detached form by 
way of mere imitation. Thus though we may say 
that the Indian artists did not try to copy the ex¬ 
ternal objects as they were, yet they tried to rep¬ 
resent faithfully the picture or the mental image 
tliat was grasped by tJiem in their meditative 
vision, which alone was for tliem the most import¬ 
ant thing. Thus both dancing and painting may 
in this sense be regarded as an imitation of rea¬ 
lity. The Indian artist always felt that the emo* 
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tive moment of a trance-image which he sought to 
reprejsent was a moment smipped out of the rhy¬ 
thmic flow of tlie creative joy that formed tte 
essence of the artistic impulse. It was for this 
reason that dancing was regarded as a more per¬ 
fect art than painting, and it has been suggested 
in the “Chitrasutra” that the pictorial artist should 
take his lesson from the dancing art, for in danc¬ 
ing we have tlie unrestricted rhythmic flow which 
represents the creative activity in its true form. 
Ihe art of painting or of sculpture can only abs¬ 
tract a particular moment of the creative flow for 
its representation. It is perhaps for supplement¬ 
ing this abstraction that the Indian artist always 
associaled In’s human cremations or the deities with 
plant life or animal life to indicate the uniformity 
of life that flows through nature and that throbs 
through spiritual apperception. 

The fact that the spiritual flow in meditation or 
trance is tlie secret of all creative activity is well 
. exemmplifled by many statements in the scriptures. 
Thus it is said in the Upanishads that the supreme 
lord entered into the warmtli of meditation for 
creating the manifold world. It is not only the 
secret of artistic creation but also of tlie divine 
creation. It is for tliis reason that the artist re 
garded spiritual intuition and the spiritual grasp 
as the fundamentally determining feature of his 
artistic activity. Dushyanta in describing the por¬ 
trait of Shakuntala said that howsoever he might 
try to represent in his painting his mental image 
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of Shakuntala he failed to endow it with the grace 
and sweetness of his inner apperception. The in¬ 
ner image was associated with emotions, longings 
and suggestions which could only be partially rep^ 
resented by the mingling of lines in the portrait. 
Thus the imitation of the mental image always fdl 
short of die real intuitive image which alone was 
the red artistic creation. In translating this inner 
intuition the artist, therefore, laid more emphasis 
on the delineation of the spiritual essence, the 
idealised intuitive vision, tiie mental creation, than 
to copy the phy^cal features exactly as titey were. 

• We have said above that though portrait paint¬ 
ing was in vogue in ancient India and thou^ 
often excellent portraits were made, the Indian 
artist seldom used any living model. The chief 
aim of the Indian artist was to represent the most 
essentia] characteristics of the inner .spiritual ma- 
nife.station of the object he wished to represent in 
art. When we wish to represent the human 
figure, the main difficulty Is not the exact copying 
of the parts of the body but the central expression 
of die mind. From moment to moment new 
diou^ts and fedings run dmra^ our mind and 
the wave of their occurrence produces correspond¬ 
ing changes on the features of our>face. Out 
facial expressions therefore are contimially under¬ 
going changes. When the ordinary artist holds 
before him a Uvii^ person and tries to make a plas¬ 
tic figure or to represent him pictodally he can 
only try to copy the expression of the individual 
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at that particular moment This, however, may 
produce external physical likeness of the individual, 
but it does not picture the dominant e3q;H:ession 
that runs in and throu^ the momentaiy changes 
and which may be regarded as the inner essence of 
die person. The true artist would by his intui¬ 
tion, ignore the passing phases of the person and 
would catch the vital expression and essence of 
the individual and try to represent it in art. 

In the 18th and the 19th centuries the prob¬ 
lem of realism and idealism in art was raised by 
Zola, Courbet, Corot avid others. But it seems that 
the meauing and sigruficance of realism were 
largely confused. The idea of realism was that 
painting should represent the object just as it is, 
but should contain no further suggestion beyond 
it But if a human figure is represented, the deli¬ 
neation of physical likeness would not be to paint 
the person as he is; for, his mental and spiritual 
expressions cannot be ignored and these have to 
be expressed by suggestion of a facial expressios 
and the expression of the person as a whole. 

It is said that in his youth Corot was asked X9 
paint a godown building by his master. Thf 
building was painted just as it was with all it! 
dirty iron railings and unseemly comers, but Corot 
arranged such a play of light and shade in it that 
the whole building was illuminated, as it were, 
.wfth wonderful beauty. Roger Fry in discussing 
this portrait says: “He did the portrait so as to 
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give complete satisfaction to the owner leaving 

out no detail of all the dull square windows. He 
gave fuUy every architectural commonplace, he 
did the iron railings of the entrance full justice 
but without interfering with his patron s satisfac¬ 
tion. In all this he found an entirely unexpected 
and exquisite harmony of colour between the sun¬ 
lit surface of the ugly building and the luminous 
sky behind. He disposed the cast shadow in the 
foreground and chose the proportion of everything 
relatively to his canvas so adroitly that he created 
a moving spiritual reality oiit of an incredibly bor¬ 
ing suburban same’’ (“Transformation’—p. 37). 

Again, if we take Rembrandts celebrated por¬ 
trait we find there the jwrtrait of a young boy with 
palmers and book on the desk before him, holding 
the pen in his right hand, with the thumb pressed 
against the chin and looking vacantly before him. 
Ill and through the portriiit the spirit of a young 
boy oppressed by the burden of studies has come 
out in lively form. From one point of view if wc 
take into consideration the display of light and 
sliade our mind awakens in the meditative intui¬ 
tion of Rembrandt in wliich the essential truth and 
cluiracteristic of tlic idealised form of such a boy 
has been held in an emotional grasp. The actual 
portrait falls far behind the spiritual suggestion 
that is lit up with the intuitional emotion and the 
personality of Rembrandt, yet there is nothing 
tran.scendent in it. Speaking of the desk of the 
boy, Roger Fry says; “This js a plain flat board of 
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wood but one that has been scratched, battered 
and rubbed by school boy’s n)uj|;h usage. Realism, 
in a sense, would go no further than this, but it is 
handled with such a vivid sense of its density and 
resistance, it is situated so absolutely in tlie picture’s 
space and plays so emphatically its part in die 
whole plastic scheme, it reveals so intimately the 
mysterious play of light upon matter that it be¬ 
comes the vehicle of a strangely exalted spiritual 
state, the medium throu^ which we share Rem¬ 
brandts deep contemplative mood. It is miracu¬ 
lous that matter can take exactly the impress of 
spirit as this pigment does. And that being so, the 
fact that it is extraordinarily like a school boy’s 
desk falls into utter insignificance beside what it is 
in and for itself. Perhaps it is not a mere accident, 
this particular piece of matter could be paid for 
but it is a fortunate and symbolic accident that 
today not at the price of the original wood but at 
many times the value of so much gold.” {Ibid. p. 
40-41.) 

So we find that there are few such realistic pic¬ 
tures where the mind is arrested merely in the ob¬ 
ject of representation. The mind passes away from 
the actual to some thing else which bears with it 
a fragrance of the artist’s mind, his contemplation 
and intuition. As a matter of fact unless and until 
this element of contemplation, this element of the 
artist’s joy and hjs inner vision expressed itself in 
the inner picture, it can hardly be called a work 
of art. Even if we take the aforesaid picture of 
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the building by Corot we find that our attention is 
drawn as much to the actual building as to the spi¬ 
ritual apperception of it by the artist. The por- 
rait has been so drawn that the suggestions of plas¬ 
tic forms and the play of colours make our mind 
leave the objective reality of the building and takes 
delight to find its rest in die spiritual contempla* 
tion of it as conceived by the artist's mind. We 
seem to float about in die imaginative fancy of the 
artist and forget the actual object of which the por¬ 
trait is supposed to be in imitation. We never for 
a moment discuss in our mind whether the portrait 
is a correct representation of the actual building. 
We seem to merge ourselves in the artists 
mind, in the joy which created it. We 
are thus forced to admit that even in the so-called 
realistic pictiuc the so-called artist transcends it 
in such a degree that the emphasis on realism is 
soon surpassed, and we are brought into close 
contact with the inner apperception of the artist 
with which we seem to surcharge ourselves in such 
a manner tliat the question of objective reality and 
objective faithfulness becomes unimportant. 

Richards, in his ‘Trinciples of Literary Criti¬ 
cism** says that there is no special state of the mind 
which can be designated as the 'aesthetic state*. 
The state of mind varies from moment to moment 
under various circumstances as when we wash our 
face or dress. When we draw a picture or appre¬ 
ciate it, we have a particular state of mind, but this 
state of mind has nothing unique about it. It is 
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only different from other states of mind. Thus, he 
says, ‘*A narrower sense of aesthetic is also found 
in which it is confined to experiences of beauty and 
does imply value. And with regard to this, while 
admitting that such experiences can be distinguish¬ 
ed, I shall be at pains to show that they are closely 
similar to many other experiences, that they differ 
chiefly in the connections between their constitu¬ 
ents, and that they are only further development, 
a finer organisation of ordinary experiences, and 
not in the least a new and different kind of thing. 
When we look at a picture or read a poem or listen 
to music, we are not doing something quite unlike 
what we were doing on our way to the gallery or 
when we dressed in the morning. The fashion in 
which experience is caused in us is different, and 
as a rule the experience is more complex and, if we 
are successful, more unified. But our activity is 
not of a fundamentally different kind'" (p. 16). 

We shall not here discuss whether there is any 
transcendental image in that aesthetic state. But 
we wish to stress the fact that the objective visual 
sense-data or sense-images do not by themselves 
constitute aesthetic peroepftion. The sense-imar 
ges must be so absorbed in the mind and so 
sprinkled with the streams of various emotions, 
tendencies, subconscious desires, longings and the 
like as to produce a special state of mind. This 
state of mind can only be experienced either when 
we are creating a thing of beauty or when we sire 
appreciating a beautiful object of art. This inner con- 
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tribution is the essence of all aesthetic activity 
and aesthetic apperception. It is here that our aesthe¬ 
tic state transcends an ordinary mental state which 
is raised by sense objects in our practical com¬ 
merce with the objective world. Roger Fry makes 
a very pertinent remark which deserves our atten¬ 
tion in tliis connection. “In all cases our reaction 
to works of art is a reaction to a relation and not 

to sensations or objects or persons or events. 

our emotional reactions are not about sensations 

.It is true that in nearly all works of art, 

agreeable sensations form the very texture of the 
work. In music, pleasiurable quality of sound is 
the object of deliberate research, but it is by no 
means evident that this is essential. Some effects of 
modern music suggest that relations of mere noi¬ 
ses, not in themselves agreeable, can arouse aesthe¬ 
tic plcjiisnre, and many great composers have work¬ 
ed in sound textures which were generally pro¬ 
claimed as harsh and disagreeable. If it bo said 
that though disagreeable to the audience they had 
been found agreeable by the composer, we are 
none the less faced with the fact that Ins contem¬ 
poraries did after all accei>t his work for its aes- 
thetie quality even while the sound texture appear¬ 
ed unpleasing, although under stress of that aes¬ 
thetic satisfaction, the unpleasure gradually chang¬ 
ed to pleasure’’ (Op. cit. 3-4). 

From the above remarks of Roger Fry we find 
that he admits the special existence of an aesthetic 
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State which is not necessarily identical or invariab¬ 
ly associated with pleasure, but which may later 
on produce pleasure. Tliooigh most Indian writers 
on literiuy criticism regarded pleasure as invari¬ 
ably determining literary art, yet Jagannatha, a 
writer of tlie 16th or the 17th century, breaks the 
tradition in admitting the existence of a particular 
mental state, the aesthetic state or the state of the 
beautiful, which is not identical widi pleasure nor 
in itself necessarily pleasurable. He thinks that 
the production of such a mental state is the inva¬ 
riable accompaniment of literary art. The effect 
of this aesthetic state has been designated by him 
in the Indian term Chamatkara which transcends 
the? composite mental state which induced the aes* 
thetic attitJide. Tlie various stages may thus be 
described: (1) llic objective data, (ii) the sensory 

and the mental image, (iij) their commingling to¬ 
gether in a particular form, (iv) their mental r(?s- 
ponses of the pre-existing, sub-conscious or the 
conscious mental data and (v) the emergent crea¬ 
tion of the aesthetic state witli its emergent feel or 
intuition designated by the term Chamatkara of 
Jagannatha. This Chamatkara or aesthetic feci 
may produce an exhilaration which we call the 
artistic joy. 

It is this special aesthetic state which emerges 
from the comjwsite of ordinary mental state as in¬ 
duced by works of art or nature, that must be re¬ 
garded as the basis of the beautiful. The analysis 
(rf the pre-existing basic mental states does not in 
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any way reveal to us the nature of the aesthetic 
state. The aesthetic state is dependent upon 
them, but is in itself a wholly new state 
which no fruitful analysis of its causes 
and conditions can manifest to us. It does 
not matter whether there has been a harmony of 
dots or a harmonious display of mingling colours or 
the combination of them all, or whetlier the mate¬ 
rial is the notes of music or the words of literature. 
But the most important thing is, whether such ob¬ 
jective data had been successful in inducing an ar¬ 
tistic state. Thus Roger Fry says; “Provided that 
surprising, vivid and consistent suggestions of a pe¬ 
culiar psychological entity are given to us we need 
not clamour for significant plasticity. One can ima¬ 
gine a case where a few disjointed dots and dashes 
suggesting the glance of an eye or the curve of a 
mouth would produce an efiFect without even the 
suggestion of a plastic volume. And even if, as 
is more usual, plasticity is given it will be used 
generally to support or underline the psychological 
impressions” (“Transformations” p. 11). Merely the 
fact that in a particular picture plastic and spatial 
characters have been properly expressed, without 
at the same time producing the peculiar aesthetic 
state would not make it an excellent portrait. Rogei 
Fry has explained this fact by comparison of a 
number of paintings. In his analysis of Daumier^s 
‘Gare St. Lazare’ he says, "So all the time we have 
been entirely forgetting plastic and spatial values. 
We have through vision plunged into that spaceles.<. 
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moral world which belongs characteristically to the 
novel and we can hardly help noting, by the way, 
how dii^ct this state of mind is from diat with 
which we began/' The manner in which Daumier has 
expressed the plastic and spatial characters by light 
and shade has nothing in common with the aesthe¬ 
tic state that was induced by it. Yet the beauty of 
the picture is due to the fact that such a mental 
state was induced, thou^ deficiencies in the exe¬ 
cution of the work had in some way hampered and 
obstiTicted full realisation of tlie aesthetic state and 
the joy consequent upon it. When there is a full 
co-operation between inner and the outer elements 
for the production of a perfect aesthetic state as 
in Rembrandt's ‘‘Boy at lessons” the aesthetic state 
is complete. But even when perfect co-operation 
is lacking, if an artist can impress upon any kind of 
brute matter the configuration of his spirit, and ma¬ 
nifest the essence of his contemplating intuition 
upon it, his production becomes truly artistic. 



Lecture III 

TECHNIQUE AND METHODS OF INDIAN ART 

WE have said in the first lecture that ordinarily the 
artists try to snap a particular moment from the con¬ 
tinuous flow which forms the history of an indivi¬ 
dual or groups of individuals and try to portray the 
same in objective manner. This portrayal falsifies 
the concrete reality of history. Let us take for 
example the well known portrait of Rembrandt— 
“Clirist before the Pilate*. We find there the judge 
sitting upon his high position of honour, and be¬ 
fore him the Jewish priests are making all kinds of 
angry complaints against Jesus. In front of Jesus, 
on a high pillar, there is the big statute of Caesar; 
at some distance from it, in a dark comer, Jesus is 
standing in an extremely humiliated condition sur¬ 
rounded by Roman soldiers. Rembrandt passed 
before his mind the array of episodes relating to the 
life of Jesus; and having so reviewed them all, he 
chose for his portrayal, the superb moment when at 
the end of his strivings in the cause of religion, 
which Jesus regarded to be tme, he was discard¬ 
ed by his^own pcjo^fle and brought in a humiliated 
state before the Roman Judge. Tlie choice of this 
particular moment, though revealing the great ar¬ 
tistic insight of Rembrandt, fails to put Jesus in the 
propcir perspective as revealed in a saintly perso¬ 
nality taken as a whole. The Indian artists, how¬ 
ever, particularly when they represented the cha¬ 
racter of the Buddha' or the Bodhisattva, of the 
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gods and goddesses, did not lay emphasis on any 
passing feeling of delight, anger, hatred or the like, 
but tliey tried to discover the tnie personality as the 
object of creation. This personality was perceived 
by them as dominating over individual moments of 
varying emotions and coidd be regarded as charac¬ 
terising the soul or essence of the artist's object of 
creation. This personality was not a passing phase 
and could not, therefore, have been visually per¬ 
ceived, but it was constructed by the artist s mind 
and intuited in contemplation. It was this intui¬ 
tion that the artist delighted to give expression to. 
As such jx)rtrayals or rei>resentations do not depict 
any actually perceived mental state as affecting the 
expression, these cannot be called realistic in the 
ordinary sense. But from another sense it is more 
real than the onlinarily realistic representation, for 
here the attention of the artist is concentrated on 
tlie abiding inner personality which forms the basis 
of the varying passing emotions. When the Indian 
artists composed a group of figures with a central 
figure to which our chief attention was drawn, they 
never underlined the importance of the individuali¬ 
ty of the sulK)Rlinate figures. Tlie subordinate 
figures liad no importance hy themselves; they 
were portrayed and carved only in the interest of 
tlie central figure to which they supplied a setting. 
The unimportant figures round the central figure all 
helped by tlieir mutual amtribution to the funda¬ 
mental expression of the central figure. Quite con¬ 
trary is die purpose of tlie 
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Rembrandt. There \the soldiers, statute of Caesar^ 
the Pilate hixnself, complaining Jews, have all been 
given a separate individuality and dharacter. It 
appears that they are all playing parts in the drama 
and by the co-operative activity of the different ac¬ 
tors the peculiarly important moments of Jesus' life 
have been expressed. The whole pictiure is objec¬ 
tive, a scene from Jesus’ life. Here the artist has 
not fried to give us an idea of what he thought of 
it. He has not given us a shadow of his own tnind 
which overshadows and transcends the figures 
drawn by him. If we take for review the compo¬ 
sition of an Indian carving, consisting of many 
figures, we find that in that assemblage only one 
figure stands out in bold relief, while other (igures 
dedicate their existence to the expression of the cen¬ 
tral one. In literary art also we find the Indian 
critics speaking of the various emotions contribut¬ 
ing towards the development and expression of one 
dominant emotion. The different emotions in a lite¬ 
rary portrayal were like the different figures in a 
composition always leading to the heightening of 
the fundamental emotion or fuller expression of the 
central figure for which alone the others existed. 
This should be noted as one of the main points of 
distinction between the art of India and that of 
Europe. 

Let us take for example the carving on the 
gates of Sanchi. In the carvings of the elephant 
and tlie deer park we find much natural likeness 
as well as the quality to such a lev^, so that the 
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remnants of the oldest artistic tendency which 
sought In copy nature as far as possible. But in the 
carvings of Saiiclii we find in one place a Yakshirii 
leaning by a tree with her flowering youth. The 
Yaksliini has been so depicted there as if she is a 
part of llie trt'e itself.* There is a natural sugges¬ 
tion of the similarity between the flowering life of 
the tree and the flowering youth of the woman. In 
this portrayal, likeness with nature has been well 
manifested. We read also in tlie ‘*Chitrasutra” 
and ill tlu* 4fith chaiitcT of the ‘Shilparatiui’ 
that the artist should pay sjiecial attention to faith¬ 
fulness to nature; A portrait is thus defined as an 
art of imitating the exact likeness of tlie inanimate 
and the immovable objects of nature as well as the 
animals. It has been further laid down that this 
likeness is not limited merely to a general likeness, 
but it should mean exact likeness of all the limbs 
or parts of the tree, creeper, mountains or the ani¬ 
mals. It will be relevant here to allude to the Ve- 
dantie theory of perception. We find there that, 
howsoever idealistic the metaphysics of the Vedan¬ 
ta may be, it started with gross realism. In our 
perception our mind as a.ssociated with senses is in 
contact with external objects. It is transformed in 
the first instance in the form of the object. The 
philosopher thus starts with objective realism. Pro¬ 
bably for some reason die demand was made of 
the artist that he must portray in his picture things 
as we see them with our eyes. When merely the 
head of a person was portrayed we may, from that. 
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form a xiotion of his other limbs. But sudi a oon> 
cq[>tion would be a matter of inference and not of 
portrayal. It was therefore demanded of the artist 
that he should draw an exact likeness of all die 
limbs of the portrayed object and should leave noth¬ 
ing for inference. (Sarvanga-drisyakaranam Chitram 
ity abhidhiyate). It was per^ps for this reason 
that though the ancient Indian artists had a know¬ 
ledge of aerial and other perspectives, they could 
not or did not use that technique for the demons¬ 
tration of distance and spatial configuration. 
They would not often portray or carve 
on different blocks of canvas the object as it ap¬ 
peared at diffarent distances. From the paintings of 
Ajanta and various descriptions of paintings, as 
well as from the “ChitTasutra,” it can be proved that 
ancient Indians recognised die value or the signi¬ 
ficance of the perspective. It is said in the “Chitra- 
sutra” that a man who does not know how to show 
the difference between a sleeping and a dead man 
or who cannot portray the visual graduations of a 
hi^iland and a low land is no artist at all The 
above saying shows that the Indians had a sound 
knowledge of the spatial perspective. 

It is further said that each of the figures dionld 
be portrayed in exactly the same manner in rela¬ 
tion to whidi they stand to one another, i.e. if some 
one is standing sidewise or crosswise he should be 
portrayed in the same manner. They should not 
be portrayed as if they were all looking at the 
artist. It is obvious that sudi a necessity could 
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not have been imposed upon the aitiat uHbo had 
no notion of perspectives. The materials used by 
the artist were gold, silver, copper, iron, stone, 
wood or merely colours. There were also artists 
who could portray likeness in windlike speed (va- 
yu-gatya). There were also artists who portrayed 
figures merely by lines. I have already said that 
die ratio ot the different limbs to the head wras 
well-known to the Indian artists,asit is in Leonar¬ 
do da Vinci’s 'Treatise on Painting^*; the head was 
regarded as the standard in relation to which and 
in ratio to whidi the odier limbs had to be drawn. 
Different kinds of measurements were used for dtf- 
ferent kinds of men and women. The “Chitrasu- 
tra” describes three typical forms of hair and five 
ty[Hcal forms of ^es, resembling fish, lotus, leaf 
ete. The different types of eyes signified differeat 
types of diaracters. The “Chitrasutra” dascaKbee 
nine kinds of posture, and it held that the ratfo of 
the head with the other limbs of the body differed 
in accordance widi the difference in postures. Leo¬ 
nardo da Vinci speaking on this point in his “Ikea- 
tise on Painting makes the foUowing remarks:— 
Tt is very necessary that painters 4iould have a 
knowledge of the bones which support the fleA 
by which they are covered, but particularly of 
It^nts whidi increase and diminish the length of 
Aem in their appearance, as in die case of an arm 
wfaidi does not measure the same udien bent as 
when extended; its difference between the greatest 
extension and bending is about one ei^th of its 
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len^h...The wrist or joint between the hand and 
tile anil lessens on closing tlic hand and grow's 
larger whc^n it opens. The contrary happens in 
^ tlie arm's space between tlie elbow and the hand 
and all sides.When a figure is to appear nim¬ 

ble and delicate its muscles must never be too 
much marked nor are any of them to be much 
swelled. Because such figures are expressive of 
activity and swiftness and never loaded with much 
flesh upon the bones.* (i>p. 14-18). 

In the language of "Chitrasutra* the lengthening 
or the shrinking of limbs is called Kshaya vriddhi. 
In describing the various kinds of i)ostures the 
“Chitrasiitra* advises the display of various kinds 
of . light and shade in and through which the exact 
po^sj^ion of the postures could be expressed. It 
has been said before that according to diversity in 
pc^sture there is a diversity of relation of the diffe¬ 
rent parts of the body which disturbs the normal 
relation that the head bears to the difffTent limbs. 
Twelve such. postures are described in the “Chi- 
trasgtra*. The same disturbance takes place at the 
time of motion. The “Chitrasiitra* speaks of 
twelve kinds of motion. It then ends the discus¬ 
sion after suggesting that the.se classifications of 
postures and motion have been given by way of 
illustration. The artist, however, should himself 
study the variations of muscles and limbs in diffe¬ 
rent postures and in different kinds of motion 
which cannot be enumerated in any treatise on art, 
and use only intelligence and powers of observa- 
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tion to draw correctly and faithfully the proportio¬ 
nate variation of limbs in different postures and 
different motions. The painters of India used as 
main colours, white, black, blue, yellow and red by 
an admixture of which hundreds of colours were 
made, "rhe “Chitrasutra” classifies four types of 
colours: (1) those which are faithful representa¬ 
tions of nature, (2) those which observed the true 
proportion but largely exaggerated the size, ' (3} 
those which were particularly expressive of the 
plastic qualities and perspectives, and (4) those 
which are an admixture of the three. SpeciaT em¬ 
phasis has been laid in the “Chitrasutra’’ on the 
importance of posture, proportion, the app^nt 
plastic qualities of a painting as observed from the 
obseivers position, grace and the differentiation of 
the parts of the body and likeness. The special at¬ 
tention of the artist is also drawn to the necessity 
of making a faithful representation of the features 
of the people of different countries, their dress and 
deportment. Special directions are given regard¬ 
ing landscape painting and the paintings of roads, 
villages, palaces, buildings and the like. It has 
also been said that the artist should not merely fol¬ 
low the stereo-typed directions of treatises on art 
or merely the traditional ways, but he should him¬ 
self carefully observe objects of nature and me!i 
under different conditions of emotion cstc., in diffe¬ 
rent p()stures and in different states of motion, use 
his own intelligence and portray the sttme, beari: g 
in mind the fundamental principle that his portrait 
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should be as far as possible a true likeness. If the 
painted figure appeare4 lifedike and if the internal 
states of emotion are fully expressed in their fea¬ 
tures and facial expressions, then only a picture 
can be said to have been properly executed. 

It has been said before, that the art of painting 
and sculpture was regarded as part of dancing. The 
art of dancing consisted in the graceful and har¬ 
monious movement of the different parts of the 
body. These graceful movements were called an- 
gaharas. The treatises on the art of dancing had 
analysed the different constituent elements of the 
angaharas which they called karanas. Thirty-two 
different kinds of angaharas and one hundred and 
eight different types of karanas are mentioned. The 
word angahara means the manner of the move¬ 
ments of any particular limb. Such a movement 
naturally implies a number of static postures of 
the limbs which melted together in motion to ge¬ 
nerate an angahara. The angaharas together with 
the karanas effected the art of daTicing. In addition 
to tli(\se there are other movements of hands, feet, 
wai.st and tlie neck which are called respectively 
kara-recaka. pada-recaka, kati-recaka and the kan- 
tha-recaka. Tliese consisted in the graceful move¬ 
ments and attitude of the hands, feet, waist and the 
neck. Dancing often accompanied song and mu¬ 
sic and tried graphically to illustrate the inner 
meaning of the songs and the music. There are 
mother kinds of dancing called chhalika, dandika, bha- 
naka vftQ., in, which expressions of inner feelings an»i 
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messages were illustrated. Sometimes whole sId* 
lies were ittnstrated by dancing and the various 
seasons were described by various types of rhyth* 
mic motion. The whole of the Ramayana was 
sometimes acted by mere dances. Thas dancing 
was used not only as a beautiful demonstration of 
graceful movements, but as an art of rqprasentatlon. 
The chief aim of the art of dandng was to mani- 
f^ die rhythmic flow of life. The art of plastic 
representation in stones and colours was regarded 
as a part of the art of dancing, because both of 
them had the same purpose, namdy, the represen* 
tation of the movonent of life. 

The foct is diat the jflariic art is a part of the 
art of dancing and has an important message in 
understanding the principles of Indian art The In¬ 
dian artist in portraying a figure did not take it in 
a merely static attitude, but from that static state it 
was abstracted as a piece from a concrete flow of 
motion. We have said above that the operation of 
dancing is a conjoint product of posture (sthana), 
a constituent static element of movement (karana), 
the movement of the various limbs (angaharas) and 
the gestures of the hands, feet, waist, and the neck 
{recaka). In the plastic and pictorial art the artist 
sliced off a parbcular position of dancing rmd tried 
to represent it. It may be remembered in this 
connection that according to Indian mythology, 
the whole universe was regarded as having emanat¬ 
ed itom the rhythmic dance of Lord Narayana on 
the waves of the great ocean at the beginning of 
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creation. In the case of destruction also the whole 
world of matter dissolved into the rhythmic dance 
of the Nataraja-Shiva. The movement of dance thus 
represents in itself the rhythmic motion leading to 
creation and the opposite rhythm of .. dissolution. 
From this i)oint of view tlie whole universe may be 
regarded jn any of the static attitude as congeal¬ 
ed or sliced off states of rhythmic motion of dance. 
'Dance is perhaps the epitome of the rhythmic mo¬ 
tion of life. This rhythmic motion of ,h‘fe Is not 
only a physical or an external event, but. is also a 
spiritual movement illustrated in the wavy mo¬ 
tions, thought and volitions of our mind which 
sometimes appear in a stratified form as some con¬ 
scious impressions, root-tendencies, memory and the 
like. But however stratified and static they might 
appear, they give their meaning and significance 
only by tlieir association with, and participation 
in, the rhythmic flow of our inner life and never 
lose their contact with our bodies and never cease 
to modify our external expression and attitudes. 
From this point of view we may extend The same 
principle to the animal and vegetable kingdom 
which were all regarded in Indian literature as be¬ 
ing endowed not only with life but also with con¬ 
sciousness and the emotions of pleasure and pain. 
Thus there is a two-fold dance in the universe: 
the rhythmic flow of inner life in all living beings 
and plants and even in hills and dales, and the 
external rhythmic flow in biological life as mani¬ 
fested in their corporeal expressions. Each inner 
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life was not only in liarmony with its coqjoreal 
life, but the inner life of man was in harmony with 
the inner life of nature and the corporeal life of 
nature was also in harmony with the corporeal 
life of man. It is the business of the artist, the 
seer and tlie poet to di.scovcr this harmony and to 
represent it in their art and pliilosophy. 

Tlie pictorial and the plastic art was thus a slice 
from this universal rhythmic flow in man and na¬ 
ture. for this reason that we seldom find 

in Indian art an emphasis on the muscles and the 
bones as on tlie states of motion. They lose thei!- 
importance in the melting flow of movements from 
whidi they have been .sliced off. That muscles 
and bones lose their emphasis of expression in 
states of movement may well lie illustrated from 
a pertinent remark of Leonardo da Vinci in kis 
^Treatise on Painting”: “These members are lo 
be suited to the body in graceful motions expres¬ 
sive of the meaning which the figures is intended 
to convey. If it had to give the idea of genteel and 
agreeable carriage, the members must be slender 
and well turned but not lean, muscles, very sliglit- 
ly marked, indicating in a soft manner such as 
must necessarily appear; the^arms, particularly 
pliant and no member in a straight line with any 

other adjoining member.In regard to the ix)- 

sitioas of the head and the arms, they are infinite, 
and for that reason I shall not enter any detailed 
rules concerning them. Suffice it to say that they 
are to be eaiy and free, graceful and varied in 
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their bendings, so that diey may not appear sdft 
like pieces of wood.” (pp. 43^). In this connec¬ 
tion da Vinci farther notes the .imperceptible mo¬ 
tion that is produced in our bodies by an inner 
flow of emotions and thoughts. That the inner 
flow of our emotions and thou^ts affects the fea¬ 
tures and expressions of our body is the basic prin¬ 
ciple of the art of dancing and of all pictorial and 
plastic representations. The inner dance of the 
mind had its countopart in the movements in 
modification of our features and expressions. 
Speaking of this, da Vind says, “A mere thought 
or operation of the mind excites only simple and 
easy motions of the body not this way, and that 
way, because its object is in the mind; it does not 
affect the. senses when it is collected within itselF* 
(p. 48). He further says, "There are some emotions 
in the mind which are not expressed by any parti¬ 
cular motion of the body, while in others the ex¬ 
pressions cannot be shown without it. In the 
fest, the arms fid down, the hands and all other 
parts which in general are the most active, remain 
at rest. But such emotions of the soul as produce 
bodily actions, must put tbe members into such 
motions as are af^noiaiated to the intention of the 
mind. This, however, is an ample subject and we 
have a great deal to .say upon it. Tliere is a 
tiurd kind of motion which participates the two 
already described”. {Ibid). 

■: The above passages amply illustrate the fact that 
the artist has to take into consideration not only 
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physical movment but also mental and spiritual 
movement. In the portrayal of the formation of 
{dastic images of the Bud^a, Bodhisattva and the 
deities, artists have given ample proof of their ridll 
in (lemonatrating the ihythnnc dance of die mind 
and its harmony through facial features and the 
features of the body. 

The .secret of an artistic represmitation lies in the 
contemplation and the handling of plastic space 
and its movement. If we compare the plastic arts 
of different countries, vre find an intrinsic d iffe rence 
in die plastic conception of .space. Thus if we 
take Greek sculpture we find that the sculptors of 
Greece conceived the plasHc space as polygonal 
where a number of planes met together in large 
ohtu.se angles and by a gradual melting away of 
the sndes gave an expression of the plastic art. In 
the ca.se of Chinese art we find the conception of 
.space as elliptica], in consequence of which Chinese 
figures appear as portions of an oval .space. But 
the Indian artist cfid not conceive space either as 
polygonal or as elliptical, but as internal and in¬ 
tuitional, a fact which is very difficult for the Eu- 
ropeiuis to appreciate. The space representation 
of Indian artists is the internal and intuitional 
space whicli may be regarded as a dynamic psy¬ 
chological volume than as a static polygonal or 
elliptical plane. 

When we perceive the visible form of things in 
and through the visible i;paes, a particuliur kind of 
!^ce cokifiguiedop i iMf as^ being asso- 
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ciatecl with that form. When representations arf 
made by lines or tlie melting of lights and shad? 
or by the mingling of colours, forms of bodies are 
carved out of this particular spiice conception. 

Not only in the case of visual art b,ut also in tlie 
case of appreciation of literature and music we 
feel in our minds the expression of a psychologi¬ 
cal volume wliich, though devoid of lines, shades 
or colours or ordinary demarcations of space, is yet 
fit to have a psychological existence, a psychologic 
cd fomi or shape 'which is indefinite and still real 
Charles Mauroii in his "The Nature and Beauty of 
Art” has very effectively demonstrated its exis¬ 
tence. He says, '’We should, for literature, trans- 
IX)se the ideas of volumes from the domain of space 
to the domain of spirit and conceive the literary 
artist as creating psychological volumes.” 

We start with the internal space conception as 
indefinite yet existent with which its commerce with 
the external world, through the intermediary of our 
corporeal body and its movements, produces per¬ 
ception and conception of the external space. This 
conception gradually induces the apperception of 
psychological volumes in the apprehension of the 
internal phenomena of the mind. This leads us to 
accept the existence of a mental space as opposed 
to the external space. It is for this reason that the 
Indians always regarded the existence of a spiri¬ 
tual space which they called chidakasha. In the 
case of our perception of external objects we per¬ 
ceive the space outlying the space of the colour 
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distribution as liciiig in mutual association. 
Through sucli mutual association the spac^e-cle- 
rnents becjamt? mingled and harmonised together in 
particular forms. Th(\S€» are noted in the sub-con¬ 
scious mind and leave* there tlie impressions which, 
later on, become the standard in relation to which 
the* mingling together of otlier space-elements is 
reconciled and harmonised. In this feeling of the 
sub-conscioiis nxjognition of the harmony of the 
sub-conscious elements of space-groupings with 
the exmscious elements of space-groupings, we 
have a feeling of joy and a pcTccption of the beau¬ 
ty of the symmetry of form. The feeling of har- 
moTiy which underlies all perception of beauty is 
due to the fact that the space-groupings in the 
bodies of animals, creeper, plants, etc. at well as 
the natural objects like hill, dales and rivers have 
a unity wilh our sub-conscious appreciation of 
.space-groupings which have been impressed upon 
the sub-conseioiis plane from the earliest days of 
our infancy. Nature impresses her forms on our 
conscious mind which is stored in the sub-con.se- 
ious and which becomes the inner standard with 
which aU space-groupings of future perception are 
to be reconciled. It is this reconciliation, 
spontaneous and free, that generates in 
us a spontaneous joy devoid of any motive or 
object which may be designated as the joy of the 
apperception of beauty. These space-groupings 
manifest fhem.selves in the plastic mingling of 
space volumes, in the melting of lines into lines as 
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well as in the harmonious distribution of colours. 
They further manifest themselves in thousand va¬ 
rieties in accordance witfi their environmental sett¬ 
ing and on account of the thousand minglings of 
light and shade. DifFerences as regards the ap¬ 
praisal of beauty arise partly owing to the diffe¬ 
rence in the subjective data of the apprehending 
persons, partly on account of the difference of em¬ 
phasis on the plastic, lineal and colour-harmonies, 
the choice of environmental settings and on ac¬ 
count of die diversity of inner expressions. But 
the true expression of beauty depends upon a pro¬ 
per balance of them all. 

Among the ancient Greeks, the symmetry and 
harmony of the different parts and the total con¬ 
crete unity of rhythm were regarded as the most 
important desiderata of beauty, but among the mo¬ 
dems, greater importance is laid on the capacity of 
the artistic product to give expression to the inner 
feelings and thought. The spirit must be express¬ 
ed by the matter. In India the chief aim of the 
artist was to make his art expressive and signifi¬ 
cant. But the Indian artist did not wish so much 
to express the private, the personal and pasring 
feelings, as to give expression to the universal and 
eternal elements in man in subordination to the 
transitory elements in him. 

This universal djd not always mean any spiritual 
content of a philosophic truth. There could be 
universal feelings as. weU. The content of univer¬ 
sality means all-pervasiveness as a dominant exis- 
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tence. The j^ijlomphy of feeling that we read in 
Indian works of Utarary criticism shows that it was 
thought that there were some feelings or emotions 
which were rooted deeply in the luture of man and 
which could not be regmded as passing phases but 
as dominant characteristics. These emotions sudi 
as .sex-emotions, fear, anger, feeling of the ludi¬ 
crous and the comic, pathos, heroism, hatred, won¬ 
der, ])eaceful sentimaits, and the like, were re¬ 
garded as emotional tendencies which were rooted 
deeply in the nature of man. These root-emotions 
expre$.sed themselves through a large number of 
passing and transitory phases which resulted, by 
Aeir joint consonance, in definite expressions whic^ 
might be regarded not as effects of the transitory 
states induced by die aforesaid emotions, but as 
expressions produced by those dominant emotions 
in and throu^ their own specific passing waves. 
The root-emotions thus can be called universal in 
more than one sense. First of all they exist in man 
as inseparable elements of his nature. Secondly, 
they are regarded as basic emotions which express 
themselves in various phases of emotions and hs 
and through them, are led to a resultant emergent 
expression. These emotions could be called uni¬ 
versal also in another sense. It was believed that 
an individual could be .so much under the sway of 
any of these root-emotions fhat for the moment his 
other emotions as well as the other elements of his 
personality were being entirely subdued. This 
suppression of one's personality in the interest of 
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any j[>aiiiculiir dorninant emotion may thus also be 
regarckxl as its all-pen^asiveness and universality. 
The Indian artist did not so much desire to repre¬ 
sent passing and transitory expressions of emotions 
or to portray the insignificant aspects of a person, 
as ht? liked to idealise the individual as being un¬ 
der the sway of a dominant emotion or the essen¬ 
tial features of his personality. He tried to idea¬ 
lise the individual in and through a particular do¬ 
minant c'motioii and to give expression to it through 
a particular phase of it. 

In (lie opinion of the Indian art-critic the com¬ 
munication of the; joy of tht? artist to the observer 
in and through the artistic product, consisted in 
the capacity of the artist to fill the obsen^'er with 
an emotion similar to his own, an emotion in 
which, for the Hme being, the observers i^ersona- 
lity had btx'ii so submerged that no alien element 
of his personality could manifest itself. Tlu? artist 
did not consider it to bo his duty to copy tlie rea¬ 
listic expression of a man in love, in sorrow or in 
anger, bnt he conceived by his mental intuition the 
sentiment of love as an idealised universal feel¬ 
ing as well as the idealised forms of expression of 
such a love as revealed in intuition and he tried 
to portray the same. It is for this rea.son that the 
artists of India portrayed also imaginaiy figures to 
represent different kinds of music and harmony. In 
making such a portrayal die arti.st tried to give 
form to his inner intuition as apperceived in the 
]‘)syc*hologica5 volumes of his inner space, suggest- 
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ing its own colours and specific postures and tried 
to portray the same. In the case of portraying the 
representation of the deities or of human being 
also, the Indian artist started from his idealised jn> 
tuition of particular emotions, thoughts and spiri¬ 
tual symbols, and tried to visualise them in his 
mind within his inner space as expressed therein 
and tried to represent the same in colours or in 
the carving of stones. He loved to imitate not so 
much the external nature as the inner expressions 
of the intuited idealised forms. He generally 
started from within and not from without. He 
tried to reveal the inner in outer forms, but not so 
much the outer in outer forms. 

Thus the ideal of the Indian artist was to ex¬ 
press in terms of the carvings of the stone, the 
melting of the lines, the mingling of colours, the 
intuitive forms of the spirit. No one had ever seen 
a Bodhi.sattva or the saint who was. prepared to 
sacrifice aH for the good of all living beings. But 
we all know the qualities of uiuversal charit/, 
friendship and peace with which, the idea of the 
Bodhisattva is associated. The artist by his. in¬ 
ner intuition gives form to diese qualities and per¬ 
ceives in his mental eye die form of a figure that 
responds to the sublhnity of this character. He 
then tries to portray or give external expression in 
a material form to this_ internally realised image 
such that it may have ite appeal to those vdio have 
tntamally oono^^ the p«»(Ue hpage of a Bo¬ 
dhisattva. The business of the artist, therefime, was 
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ta^ .^ve. ei^itession to mental world as tbe spiritual 
ide^ . In. the caiwaical works of Indian art, strict 
directionsjhave been given that an artist before be¬ 
ginning his work should as far as possible purify 
his mind, perform his ablutions and try to enter in* 
to meditation so that his mind may be purged <j/i 
impurities and he may make himself fit for under¬ 
taking a work of art. 

One of the well-known principles of Indian phi¬ 
losophy is that not only the wavy flow of our feel¬ 
ings and emotions are echoed in the large tissues 
and muscles of our bodies, but that the movment 
of the mind is the root-cause of the biological flow 
of the vital force which may be identified with life. 
The external life movement is thus in unison with 
the inner movement of the mind. The mental uni¬ 
verse and its life is thus in complete unison with 
die life of the {diysical universe. It is for this 
reason diat the Indians regarded man as a part of 
nature. All the wealth of nature exists for man 
and is associated with, and subordinated to him 
for the realisation of spirfoial and moral interests. 
We, dierefere, find that the Indian poets, always 
sought to speak of human bodies and human prob¬ 
lems and human ideals in terms of die objects of 
nature. Thus in describing a pair of eyes, the In¬ 
dian poet would try to describe it in terms of its 
hkeness widt the pair of eyes of die deer, with .1 
lotus leaf, w^ a Khanjana bird, wtdi a small fish; 
fai 5 ^.describiug a human hat^vhe w(^d speak, it- 
as resemblh^ a creeper, the s^k of lotuses and 
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SO 'on> It is indeed true that the poets of western 
countries tdso had to go to the external nature f(hr 
findtog imageries of the human world. But most 
often there is a distinction between tlie two. Thus 
we take the verse: 

Violet by a mossy stone, half hidden from the 
eye ! 

Fair as a star, when only one is shining in the 
sky. 

Here the comparison is between the attractive- 
ness of a violet beside the mossy stone or a single 
star in the sky and the attractive beauty of a girl. 
Both the violet and the star drew our attention by 
dieir uniqueness as the girl did by her beauty. But 
if we take an imagery of Kalidasa, we find he des¬ 
cribed that^ as a moss surrounding a flower enhan¬ 
ces its beauty, so did the beauty erf Shakuntala 
diine forth in a greater charm throng her dolhes 
made of tiie birches of trees. Here the imagery is 
between two complete wholes and not <rf particu¬ 
lar duuncteiistic alone. If we read Kalidasa’s 
fnitu-samhara” or ’^eghaduta” we are forced to 
perceive the similarity of the flow of life between 
the human universe and the universe (rf nature. It 
seems as if there is the same the same pathos, 
the same anxiety in the world of nature as tiiere is 
fo the human world. It is for this reason that 
portrayals of human figures or ^ures of beauties 
were always associated with tiie re[nresentatioi!i 
Iram .nature. There is always the tondency to show 
the unity-cf life that runs fhroufdr man'and .nature 
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Those who have seen the majestic sun-temple at 
Konarak must have been struck with the fact that 
the horses of the Sun had been carved out of the 
^ne in such a manner as if they had been running 
a race. In a similar manner processions of hun¬ 
dreds of elephants have been depicted and the 
swans have been shown as if they were flying in 
the sky. In all the decorations, it has been sug¬ 
gested tiiat the whole world of nature has been on 
the move. As we gaze intently on the temple 
which has been raised in the form of a chariot, it 
seems to us as if the whole chariot of stone is run¬ 
ning forward, drawn by seven horses, and that the 
whole universe is in motion. Man is bom in the 
world of nature and his life has been drawn from 
it, his apperception of beauty has emerged from it 
and his own law is in unison with the law of the 
world. Wliatever is in nature is in man, whatever 
is in man is in nature; our god Siva is not only the 
lord of men, but he is the lord of the world of ani¬ 
mals. Our gods ride on the animals and flowers and 
they offer peace not only to men, but also to ani¬ 
mals of nature. For this reason plastic and picto¬ 
rial art in India is not busy only with men but the 
whole of nature. Thus the world of nature is inti^ 
mately connected with our lives. We cannot think 
of our lives without the life of nature and we can¬ 
not think of nature without man for whom it ex¬ 
ists. It is for this reason diat mere landscape paint¬ 
ing is so rare in Indian art. A picture or a por¬ 
trait must have a meaning, its signiflcance for man 
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and not merely the passive work of beauty. Our 
Bodhisattvas devote th^ lives not for the good of 
man alone, but for all living beings. In our tbeo* 
ties of karma and rebirth we b^eve that human 
beings are bom as animals and plants; plants and 
animals are reborn as men. In the story of Bud* 
dha’s birth, Buddha alters into the womb of his 
mother in the form of an elephant. The gods have 
had as their consorts certain kinds of flowers and 
in the worship of certain gods certain flowers and 
leaves are preferable to others. We worship ri¬ 
vers, mountains and trees. We attain virtue and 
merit by marrying one tree with another and even 
animals are often the object of our worship. Non¬ 
violence is the fundamental principle of'our reli¬ 
gion and according to our scriptures, we commit 
sin if we hurt a plant. It is, therefore, no wonder 
that our artist should try to rq>resent our men and 
bur gods in perfect harmony with the world of na¬ 
ture. Our ideals and our strivings for their at¬ 
tainment are so different from those of the West 
that our art which is surcharged with them can¬ 
not well be understood by those who look at it 
from the European angle of vision. Those who are 
conversant with Indian philosophy, reUgion and 
culture as a whole and can look at our art as found¬ 
ed in the same can alone have a penetration into 
the meaning and rignificance of Indian art. 

Even in the art of the Mohenjo-daro we find rep¬ 
resentation of a sage in a state of mediation, the 
lord Padiupati, surrounded by animals, and a rep- 
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Tesentatibn'of the mothar earth, . Froin times imin«r 
moiial' the eyes of India, were fixed on; the weal& 
of spiritual achievements when other nations wne 
busy with , greedy conquest. In this connection it 
is well worth referring to a story, in Laurence Bin* 
yon's “Spiiitt of inan in Asian Ait” Hie story as 
told by Arrian and as desciftied by Bjnyon runs as 
follows:— 

"When Alexander invaded India, the naked as¬ 
cetics, numerous then as now, eSfijted his curiosity, 
and he questioned them throu^ inter[Hreteis. 
Ihey told him roundly Uiat he was a nuisance to 
the world with his silly conquests; he had come dl 
the way from his hqme only to plague himself and 
ev^ one else, and all of die earth that he would 
really possess would be what sufficed for a grave 
•to cover his Ixm^. ‘Alexand^ says the historian 
Arrian, '[xaised what they had said but continued 
tor Set in opposition to their advice. He could not, 
however, get diem out dE his dioughts; he wanted 
to understand them. And when he came to Taxila, 
he conceived a great desire that one of them 
should live, with him because he admired so much 
their singular patience and fortitude. The most 
venerable of the ascetics dismissed his invitation 
jScomfuUy: if Alexander called himself die son of 
God he was equally the son of Cod; he had all he 
wanted and when he died he would be delivered 
from the irkfome companionship of die body, 
whereas Alexander and his men wandered about 
and got no good from dieir wanderings. Neverdie- 
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less one of the ascetics, called Kalyana, yielded; he 
give up his way of life and joined the Macedo- 
Ilians. Alexander made him his friend. He went 
as far as Persia; but gradually the alien mode of his 
life so distressed and encumbered his ^jrit that he 
became ill and determined to die. Alexander sou^ 
in vain to dissuade him, but at last he reluctantly 
gave his consent. A great pyre was built; and 
with a completeness of misunderstanding, charac¬ 
teristic of the West, Alexander thought to mitigate 
for his friend the pangs of leaving this beautiful 
world by ordering a ixocession of precious things 
and all kinds of incense to be thrown upon the 
pyre. There was a solemn procession, the whole 
army was paraded, trumpets were blown and ele¬ 
phants added to the clamour with their cries. But 
Kalyana, borne in a litter, paid no attention to 
these pomps intended in his honour; he gave away 
the rugs and bowls of silver and gold which were 
to have be^ consumed with him; he was happy 
again at last and softly sang songs and hymns to 
the gods in his own language as he climbed the 
pyre and lay down on it. As the flames mshed 
over him the Macedonians marvelled that he lay 
quite still and moved nV)t at all. Alexander him- 
seK had withdrawn unablp to endure a sight so 
painful.” (Pp. ,38-40). 



Lecture IV 

SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF INDIAN ART 

As in the case of the art of other countries, Indian 
art also developed with the growth of knowledge 
$tnd culture. The view of Ferguson that Indiain art 
began to degenerate immediately after Ashoka is not 
accepted by other critics. Speaking of the Hons on 
the Ashoka pillar Sir John Marshall says: "The 
Samath capital, on the other hand, though by no 
means a masterpiece, is the product of the most 
developed art of which the world was cognizant in 
the 3rd century B.C.”* Without long practice in 
sculpture it would not have been possible to pro¬ 
duce such lions. The method of execution ex¬ 
presses marvellously tlie strength and liveliness of 
the lions through their expressive muscles and 
bones. But the sculptors were not satisfied 
in producing merely the lions in the natu¬ 
ral manner; they tried to make them uniform with 
the pillar in which they were placed. The lions 
were in harmony with the complete whole and they 
stand out as a natural developement and in natural 
harmony with the pillar as a whole. But many 
think that these lions were built with the help of 
the Persepolitans and for that reason much natu¬ 
ral likeness is observed. Sometime after this, 
Greek ideals of art were tr5dng to make headway 
on the north-west frontier. In the 2nd century at 

* The Monuments of Ancient India-Cambridge History of 
India; Vol. I, p. 620. 
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die ijine of the oungas, the Bharhut sculptures were 
executed. In stone-carvings and specimens of sculp¬ 
tures, the stories of the Jatakas and the life story 
of the Buddha are depicted. Here we find that 
the artist has not paid much attention to the execu¬ 
tion of natural likeness but has tried to give exter¬ 
nal fonn to ideal scenes, situations and characters. 

Thus Sir John Marshall, speaking of this type of 
art, says: ‘"At the same time the forms are splay¬ 
ed out to the verge of distortion, and the influence 
of mental abstraction on the part of the artist is 
still manifest in the treatment of the feet or of the 
hands in the attitude of prayer, which, irrespective 
of anatomical accuracy, are turned sideways and 
presented in their broadest aspect.''! The Vesna- 
gar column was also made in diis period. In die 
stone carvings of Bharhut two different styles are 
noticeable. With regard to one set of carvings, it 
may be said that the artist had attempted to make 
the figures naturalistic or realistic. Many think 
that these were executed under the influence of the 
Greek artist by the artists of Taxila. In the stone 
carvings of Bodhgaya we come to the art of the 
next stage. It seems that here we can notice die 
intermingling of the Greek with the Persepolitan 
style. After this, towards the end of the 1st cen¬ 
tury B.C., we notice the carvings of the stone walls 
and the gates of Sanchi. It may be said with con¬ 
fidence that here we have the art of ancient India 
at its best. They represented the stories of the 


ftOp. ert. p. 625. 
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Jatokt^ tho procession of Aidioka, the Buddhist 
iienven, the temple of Bodhgaya, the Bbdhi tree 
and so on. These stone candngs were probably 
mcecuted many artists at different times. It 
dierefcwe lacks the harmony 'that could have been 
discovered if they all were the work of the artists 
of the same period! and of the same locality^. ' In 
some places the artist had preferred to execute na¬ 
tural likeness, while in other cases he ignored it al¬ 
together. In the representation of the Chhad- 
danta Jataka, the animals have been depicted as 
running over the lotus leaves, whereas on the 
other hand the elefdiants have been shown with a 
great degree of natural likeness. Though they 
have been drawn in the same plane, yet in the 
mingling of light and shade and die curves of Bnes 
the artist has been able to represent the plastic 
characters of the figures. In these stone carvings, 
by means of different types of postures and ges¬ 
tures and the modulation of the palms and the 
fingers, the artist has tried to. indicate various mes¬ 
sages. In the southern gate the representation of 
the battle for the possession of the relics of the 
Buddha has come out very successfully, and it de¬ 
monstrates its lively character. A comparison of 
the Sancid stone carvings with that of Bharhut 
stones clearly shows that the Bharhut ' pictures 
were much inferior to Ihose of Sanchi. The plas¬ 
tic character of the stone cmrvings of Sanchi have 
been executed wfih such masterly genius diat they 
appear to be extremely lively. In Muttra from the 
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i^d centuty B.C. statues wens "made lihcU^ 
'the- jnflukice ol Grec^ art. With die spread dS 
Greek art, the older ' traditions of Indian art had 
come into a state of muddle. Sir John Mardiall 
speaking of tiie degeneration of the Muttra art says 
that: 'The dramatic vigour and warmth of feeling 
which characterised the- rdiefeolflie Sandd gate* 
wrays is now vaiddiing; the compoation is becoming 
weak and meduuucal, the postures formal and stat¬ 
ed. The cause of this sudden decadence isnotdiffi- 
cidt to discover. A little belore the beginning of the 
Christian era, Mathura had become die capital of 
a Satrapy, mther subordinate to or dbsely connect¬ 
ed with the Scytho-Parthian kingdom of Taxila 
and, as a result, there was ah influx there of semi- 
Hellenistic art, too weak in its new environment to 
'maintain its individuality, yet stiH strong enough to 
interrupt and enervate the older traditions of Hin¬ 
dustan. It was no longer a case of Indian art be¬ 
ing vitalised by the inspiration of die West but of 
its being deadened by its embrace.” 

There was such a great difference between die 
ideals of Creek art and those of Indian art that the 
'influx of the former led to a conflict which chilled 
and deadened, to a large extent, die original ener- 
gy of die lattOT. In consequence thereof, the spi¬ 
rit df Indian art, having met with a set-back for a 
moment, again reasserted itself widi a greater vi¬ 
gour and stamped out the possibility of die influ¬ 
ence of Greek art. Comparing Greek art with In¬ 
dian art Sir John Marshall says, "Hellenistic art 
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never took a real and lasting hdd upon India, for 
the reason tlut the temperaments of tibe two peo¬ 
ples were radically dissimilar. To die Gredc, man, 
mans beauty, man's intellect wme everydiing, and 
it was the apotheosis of this beauty and this intdl- 
lect which stiU remained the keynote of Hellenis¬ 
tic art even in the Orient. But these ideals awak¬ 
ened no response in the Indian mind. The vision 
of the Indian was bounded by the immortal radier 
than the mortal, by the ini^te rather than the 
finite. Where Greek thought was ethical, his was 
spiritual; Where Greek was rational, his was 
emotional. And to these hi^er aspirations, these 
more spiritual instincts, he sou^t, at a later date, 
to give articulate expression by translating them in¬ 
to the terms of form and colour.” {Op. cit. p. 649). 

But before the Guptas the Indian ideal of ex¬ 
pressing die spiritual through the material had not 
attained its final perfection. In the older epodv 
the spiritual ideal of Indian art had not become 
self-conscious; it was more or less mute and the ten¬ 
dencies of an objective view of art and objective mo¬ 
tives of religion w^e determining the spirit of art. 
In consequence thereof in the artistic representation 
of older epochs we find a greater tendency to imi¬ 
tate nature and to portray religious events in an ob¬ 
jective manner. The Indians were under die tu¬ 
torship of the Gredc for a short period. They were 
for a time over-swayed by die vigour amd power of 
Greek art in producing natural likeness. The In¬ 
dian artists tried to master the technique of Gredc 
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art in this direction and to apply it for the repre¬ 
sentation of their own religious life and religious 
ideals. It is here that the Greco-Bactrian and the 
Muttra art shows itself. Taxila was a great meet¬ 
ing place for the Greek and the Indians. The 
artists, trained in this school in Taxila, carried iheir 
principles with them and applied them to the exe¬ 
cution of stone-carvings in other places also. But 
the spirit of Indian art could not easily recondla 
itself to the spirit of the Greek art; and we find in 
one of the walls of Sanchi carvings, animal!s, buf¬ 
faloes, lions, tigers, wolves, serpents, deer, ele¬ 
phants, assembling underneath the Bodhi tree. It 
clearly manifests this spirit of Indian art that the 
spiritual principle is not limited to man, but des¬ 
cends down to the whole animate creation; and 
that there is a deeper unison or unity between men 
and animals, not in their animal quarters alone, but 
also in the spiritual jylaiye which binds man^with 
the whole of the animate world. Tlie likeness of 
animals with the animal figures, as shown in the 
stone-carvings of Sarnath, are excellent and superb. 
But though faithful to nature, the artist of Sarnath 
was not oblivions of the central principle of In¬ 
dian art, which is to create the inner image for 
riepresenting spirituality rather than to create 
beauty by producing natural likeness. The fove 
that is manifiested here towards the animals has no 
pardlel in Assyrian or Greek art. Rene Groussfet 
in his work—^“The Civilisation of the East*—says 
On this point:— 



. “As- we stwd brfore diese scen«, with their 
licate and tender feding .of nature, Assyrian bss* 
reliefs seem very conventional and even Greek bas- 
reliefs almost strike us as cold. In this connection 
we may note what it is that distinguishes tibe Indian 
animal-scitlpitors from those of classical art; it is 
precisely this brotherly sympathy with all living 
beings, a sentiment having its source at once in 
the dogma of transmigration and in that tender¬ 
ness towards the whole universe which is distinc¬ 
tively Buddhist and Jain, or, in later days Kitshnai- 
te. FSJed with the spuiit of the Jatak^, die jun¬ 
gle became an earthly paradise.” (p. 102). 

Rene Grousset, in aj^lauding die figures of 
Yakshinis wildi their full breasts and hips full of 
the charm feminine beauty and attraction, 
says:— “Never, even in the Greece ol the classic 
age, has the innocent and spontaneous joy of Itfo 
been so happily expressed. Never has the poetry 
of the female form been rendered vrith a mare sen¬ 
suous power dian in the statues of female gpeoii 
(Yakshinis)”.* The Sandts art excels die Greco-Bud^ 
dhist art by Ms deeper sj^tual longings and sua¬ 
vity and spontaneity of forms in an overwhebn&ig 
manner, but still dds t)rpe of art had flourished in 
die countries adjoining India sudi as Khotan, 
Kudi, Turphan, Tunghwang and other places. 

A review of Indian history shows that in North 
India, , with the destruction of the older kingdoms> 
the Guptas .came into power; after . ^ jGuptas, 

*llbi(| p. 102. r 
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Harsha estdjlished Iiis greater power " and- . 
Harsha;:'came the Piilas'and the . Senas. In Soudi 
Ind.^ar the Andhras were powerftil and th^ at jone 
time made headway into North India. From, the 
time of the Andhras, the Hindus were in power 
iri the South. But even when the Gandhara art 
was in a state of decadence imder die influNioe of 
Creek art, we find many specimens of the origin^ 
types of Indian art. In diese statues the Buddha 
is repre.sented wj'ih a shavmi head ova* which there 
is a turban. He has a very fine doth over his body 
dirough which the whole body is dearly visible 
and the two eye-balls are joined with fine hair. 
There was no cloth on his ri^ shoulder and he 
was also represented wldi a broad chest. It is 
from these types of images that the images of 
the Gupta age, overflowing with grace, softness and 
tenderness, evolved. The woman figures of the 
Gupta age are as sensuously and passionary ex¬ 
pressed as similar figures on the Sanchi walls, but 
diey are as a rule more expressive and more emo¬ 
tional. 

Amaravati was the capital of Hindu India in 
the South. Indian Art flourished here from 2nd cen¬ 
tury B.C. to the 3rd century A.D., and it was do¬ 
minated by the Hindu icfeals. The i^naravati art 
was intermediate • between the Sanchi and die 
Bhaihut, We can trace no foreign influence- in 
the. Amravati art, . and the natural, flow of life 
whidi 4 the characteristic feature of Indian art 
findsi; its ,iui{'.. exp^ss^n here, .Ipi.ithe Amaraypti 
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art there is, on die one hand, a rqiresentation of 
natural likeness and, on the other hand, there ap¬ 
pears a full repression of die internal and the spi¬ 
ritual as dominating die natural. There, in a scene 
is depicted how a mad elephant was trying to at¬ 
tack the Buddha; while the crowd was intensely 
a&aid of the beast, the Buddha was padf^ng the 
whole .situation by his calm self-consciousness. The 
ferocity of the beast comes out with all its natu¬ 
ralness and the fear in the faces of die crowd has 
been depicted in a very lively manner. The calm, 
spiritual self-consciousness of the Buddha has been 
faithfuHy depicted. In Sanchi we find the deq; 
sympathy of the artist with the whole of the anr 
mate world, and we do not also miss the natural 
likeness in the figures. But the subject of repre 
sentation is almost always the stories of the Jata- 
ka mythology. In the Amaravati art, however^, we 
find the artist attempting to express independently 
his spiritual ideals and conceptions through the 
stone materials. Speaking of the Amaravati art 
Rene Grousset sayst^— “^e purely naturalistic art 
of Sanchi has now become spiritualized by a 
higher influence, which has raised life to a lagher 
plane and attained an idealism of the hipest or¬ 
der.” (Ibid. p. 137). The principles of Amaravrm 
art were executed and continued in the Gupta pe¬ 
riod where it attained its highest perfection. The 
bustle and tunnofl of human life diat is represent¬ 
ed m the Amaravati art quietened down to a ba¬ 
lance of equflfbrinm and peace under the domi- 
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nating influence of self-exerting and self-qonscious 
spiritual experience. 

The Guptas lived in the 4th century AD., the 
period of great philosophical enlightenment of the 
Buddhists, the period when Vasubandhu, Asanga 
and Maitreya flourished. It was at this time also 
that the philosoi)hical sutras of tlie Hindus large¬ 
ly flourished. Under the influence of religion and 
philosophy, a new change had come into the coun¬ 
try and this change left its mark on the Indian art 
of the period. 

Tlie artists of the Gupta period were thoroughly 
acquainted with the definite proportions of the 
body and could create efiiciently a natural like¬ 
ness. They were also acquainted with the ha¬ 
bits, manners, dress and the distinctive features of 
the people of the different countries. But in try¬ 
ing to represent a natural likeness, they did not 
follow the geometrical canons of the Greeks. 
Their ideal was to create the natural flow of life 
that manifests itself in nature. This they did 
with curved leafy lines. Nowhere in nature do 
we meet with lines that are straight; it is through 
curves that the flow and spontaneity of life can be 
expressed. It is for this reason that the artists of 
the Gupta period represerited human face jn an 
oval shape and the forehead and the eye-baDs were 
drawn in the curve of a bow, the eyes were drawn 
in imitation of the eyes of a gazel, or a fish, or a 
bird, the neck was drawn in imitation of the neck 
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of a goose, the thighs were drawn in imitation of 
an elephant’s tnink, the hands Were made in infii- 
tation of a stalk of a lotus and the fing^s like a 
budding champaka. In drawing feminine figures 
they often drew it in a bent form; the forms that 
are drawn by the artists were also echoed in lite¬ 
rature. Thus the different limbs of the human 
body were drawn after the pattern of different 
beautiful things in the vegetable world, in and 
through which the inner unity between the world 
of nature and the world of man was manifested. 
When a fehiinine figure was drawn, it was bent 
on the ri^t side so that the weight of her breasts 
fell on the left side and die weight of her hips was 
supported on the sides by the feet. The male 
figure was drawn in an opposite manner; for diis 
reason a human figure was drawn more in curvl- 
lineal style than in the rectilineal. We have said 
elsewhere that the art of pictorial representatioii 
was inspired and drawn from the art of dancing of 
which it forms a part. We have also said that the 
pictorial art or the plastic art is but an abstrac¬ 
tion, a sliding from the easy ' spontaneity that is 
represented in the art of dancing. In the pictorial 
or the plastic art the movement of Hfe could only 
be shown by curvy lines drawn in imitation of simi¬ 
lar lines in the world of nature, which was for the 
Indians the predominant source of life and beau¬ 
ty. Human beauty with them was but an echo of 
nature. This spirit is not only enhanced in and 
through the varied productions of Indian art, but 
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it is also the principle on which the art of litera¬ 
ture and poetry is based. 

For about a thousand years brom the 4tli cen¬ 
tury A.D. Indians tried to follow the same princi¬ 
ple in their pictorial and plastic representations. 
The figure of the Buddha of the Gupta age as 
preserved in the Muttra Museum, and the Buddha 
figure preserved jn Samath are excellent sped- 
mens demonstrating the qijiit of Indian art. Whm 
we look at the face of these two figures, they seem 
to beam up with the lij^t of spiritual illumina* 
tion, the limbs of the body are in due proportion 
and are drawn in an easy curve which at once 
suggests the fact that the spiritual enfi^tenmenlt 
has flowed down throu{^ the body. Rene Gious- 
set makes die fbfiowing remailcs about the two 
%ures:—• 

*The limbs are pure and harmonious, the faces 
have a tranquil suavity, and it is inspired by an 
art so steeped in intellectualism as to be a direct 
expression of the soul dnou^ die purdy ideal 
beauty of form. Pediaps we shall understand the 
character of these works better if we consider that 
they are contemporary with the luminous and fluid 
metaphysics of the great Indian idealists d die 
fifth century, an Asanga or a Vasubandhu.” (Ibid. 
pp. 141-42). 

The gestures of the figures, otherwise called mu- 
dra, jJay dieir important part in Indian religious 
history and also in the history of Indian art. The 
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palm and die fingers can be modulated in an end¬ 
less variety of forms. Of these those udiich con¬ 
tributed to beauty and expressiveness of their 
figures were u.sed in art and religion; somehow or 
other religious peofde and artists were conversant 
with the various, forms of these finger gestures and 
they were also familiar with their meaning and 
significance. The facial gesture and the gestrue 
of the body were just made to synchronise with the 
gesture of the finger.s, Mdiich came out like little 
flowers from the tree or creeper-like curve of die 
body. Eadi of these gestures of the finger was as- 
mdated widi a particular mental attitude and 
framed die index which made it possible for the 
observer tq compare its language with the langu¬ 
age of die face and the eyes and the general pos¬ 
ture of die body. These mudtas were thus im¬ 
portant in the dancing, plastic and pictorial art. 

Hie j^ctorial art in the caves (rf ^'anta extends, 
probably, from the 1st century A.D. to the 6di or 
7di centuiy A.D. It thus .started from the Ama- 
ravolj period of art and passed through the suc¬ 
ceeding centuries. It preserves the different ten¬ 
dencies of Indian art during the first seven centu¬ 
ries of the Christian era. The tendencies of Gre- 
co-Buddhist art have been dominated here by the 
spirit of Indian art diough die Iranian influence is 
recognisable. These were imibably painted in die 
7th centuiy at the time of the Chalukyas. There 
are not only Iranian figures, but the figures of the 
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Chinese and the people of other nationalities ore 
found depicted. Their posture, deportment, ra¬ 
cial features and dress seem to be quite in keeping 
with die countries from which they hailed. The 
style of paintings in die caves Nos. 10, 17 and 19 
is very much like that of the Sandii art. There 
is the same unity of life between the animal life 
and human life that we notice in the Sanchi art. 
This unity of life between the plants and human 
beings may also be illustrated from the more or 
less Indian contemporaneous literature. Thus in 
the ‘Vikramorvaslii’ of Kalidasa the nymph Urvashi 
transformed herself into a creeper and die creeper 
was again transformed into the nymph. This unity 
between plant life and human life is so well-illus¬ 
trated in the paintings of Ajanta that even when 
a man and a woman are depicted as embracing and 
kissing each other, there is such a purity and inno¬ 
cence, such an absence of voluptuousness that it 
appears as if a creeper was entwinning a tree. It 
is this innocence that can justify such paintings in 
a Buddhist monastery. Often the feminine figures 
are painted with all the realities of feminine attrac¬ 
tions of youthful charm, beauty and passioii, but 
still there is no suggestion of voluptuous indecen¬ 
cy, and the scenes are depicted with the natural 
and easy flow of life where one stream mingles with 
another in its own spontaneity. The representa¬ 
tion of the graceful postures of the Umbs and the 
bodies, the gestures of the eyes, all seem to flow 
iii that natural innocence and sweetness which re- 
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minds us more of the natural flow of life in the 
{flant world. There is no sign, no indication of 
the brutal and corrupt passion; the bacchanalian 
fury of passion has no place in the demonstration 
of the love scenes and the sexuality of the body 
seems to express itself in terns of spiritual long¬ 
ing for love. It is urged by this ideality of love, 
transcending its sexuality, that Kalidasa the great 
poet, unhesitatingly desOTbed the physical beauty 
of Parvati limb by limb, as echoing forth the beau¬ 
ty of nature in all its wealth. The beauty that 
flows in the youthful body of a woman, which can 
fill us with an innocent flowing moon-beams of a 
cloudless nij^t or an abhitjon in a Ihnpid cool 
stream in the evening of a sunny day. Rene 
Grousset revit^ng the paintings of Ajanta says, 
treatment of the hands alone by the painters of 
Ajanta would be enough to express the almost 
Franciscan tenderness by which th^ are anunat- 
ed; what a spiritual quality there is in their slight¬ 
est gestures, what mystfcnl feeling in the most 
amorous caiessi Even in the idyfte scenes, body 
and soul alike are instinct with an emotion of pie¬ 
ty. Thus aU this naturalistic art remains passio¬ 
nately mystical and is constantly lifted aboutt; it¬ 
self by the most fervent bhakti (piety) as well as 
by the loftiest idealism.** {Ibid. p. 158). 

Speaking of the Buddha and Bodhisattva, paint¬ 
ed in cave No. 1 Rene Grousset says: ‘‘A figure 
worthy of a place in the art of the world by the 
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side of the sublimest incarnations of the Sisdne 
Chapel, or of such drawings as that of Christ for 
the ‘Last Supper’ in which Leonardo da Vinci has 
expressed the most intense emotions of the soul. 

*To sum up these multifarious impressions in a 
single formula, we may say that the predominant 
feature of Ajanta is an intimate and harmonious 
fushion of the old Indian naturalism of Sancdii 
with the youthful freshness and the infinite gentle* 
ness of Buddhist mysticism. And it is tills which 
makes Ajanta a complete expression of every side 
of Indian souL” (Ibid. p. 159). 

Mott of the Puranas were written between tiie 
2nd and the 11th century A.D. Therefore we find 
the religion of the Puranas and the scenes of Pu- 
ranic life carved in stones of the 3rd omtury A.D. 
There is no doubt tiiat the images of tiie go^ and 
goddesses were made from a mudi earlier period. 
The Bedmagar oohunn of tiie 2nd century B.C. 
diows dearly how the Bhagavata rdigion had 
spread not tmly among the Hindus, but also 
among the Greeks. The sculptures oi the lOtii cen* 
tiny AD. always dealt wiA the Hindu gods and 
goddesses, hi the “Biihat-sanihita’’ of Varaha of 
the Sih century, detailed directions are given re¬ 
garding the construction of various gods and god* 
desses. In tiie Pancharatra literature and jb' tiie 
Saiva sastras also elaborate directions wiere given 
regarding such constructions. Javanese art also 
shows numerous examples of tiie constroetjon of 
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the Hindu gods and goddesses. The Puranas are 
also replete with the descriptions of the Puranic 
deities, the incarnations are expressed through the 
conception of these divinities. But it is not pos¬ 
sible within the scope of the present work to enter 
into any examination of these concepts. We can 
only say that die artists of Sanchi, Amaravati and 
Ajanta and their descendants utilised their know¬ 
ledge of art in the creation of the Hindu deities. 
The art of Ellora and Mahabalipuram are excellent 
illustrations of it. In the south the worship of Siva 
was much in vogue as could well be illustrated by 
the Saivaite art of Madras. The figure of Nata- 
raja, preserved jn the Madras Museum, clearK 
shows how the Hindus conceived the story of life 
and death in the eternal dance. In the one eter¬ 
nal consciousness the whole universe finds its ba¬ 
sis and support; it is by its sprinkling, as it were, 
that the eternal process of creation and destruc¬ 
tion is dancing in an ever-lasting wave. The hu¬ 
man and the animal world are all held up within 
the vegetable and the inanimate kingdom and 
through them all the processes of creation and des¬ 
truction, of joy and sorrow, run on' in an ever- 
increasing manner. Through the varied forms of 
creation and destruction - the eternal formless ex¬ 
presses itself in an eternal swing. With his left 
foot the Nataraja is dancing over death and in his 
right hand there is a tongue of fire and from the 
other hand he sends us the hope of fearlessness. His 
face is full of smile; through his dance the eternal 
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flow of life and deadi is symbolised in the graceful 
wavy postures of the body; complete harmony is 
kept throughout the limbs in a graceful motion of 
the rhythm of the universe, the rhythm of light 
and shade, rhythm of deadi and life; fear and 
hope, joy and sorrow have mingled together in die 
eternal swing of life. In this way the eternal fflii- 
losophy of the universal flux has found its exptes* 
sion in the conception of the Nataraja. The art of 
India had not only influenced Java and Ceylon but 
also Tibet, Turldsthan, Turfan, China and Japan. 



Lecture V 

THEORIES OF INDIAN ART 

THERE is no systematic work dealing with the 
philosophy of Indian art Our knowledge of it has 
to be culled from scattered texts. On this subject 
I may draw attention to a remarkable passage of 
Dhammasangani which was written probably in 
the 3rd century B.C. and its conmientary by Bud- 
dhagho^ in ^ 5th century AD. It is said there 
tiiat the mind is called diitta because it thinks and 
also because all moral and immoral actions and 
thoughts accumulate in it rapidly. For this rea¬ 
son diitta or mind is characterised as impure and 
pure, passionate or free. The desires, ready to 
transform themselves spontaneously into conscious 
win, remain hidden and buried, as it were, in the 
sub-consdous. As an exasaple of It, one may take 
the ait of idctorial or jdastic re^aesentation. Ihe 
painter at the time of painting has no other mental 
state than the formative spirit that trandates itsdf 
externally into the pictorial rqiresentathm. The 
painter first has a desire of clearing forms. It is 
riiis internal state of the mind, the will to cseate, 
impregnated with the fomudive imaginarion and 
the intuition of the presentation, that can truly be 
called real art of painting. To have subjectivdy 
an intuitive image of the content and form of the 
picture is die internal side whidi completes itsdf 
objecrivdy through harmonious lines tmd colours. 
But the mind is always in a state of flow and the 
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response that it receives from its own creations as 
objectively translated stimulates the internal crea¬ 
tive process through conscious and unconscious 
ways and helps the projection of further artistic 
representatjbns. Thus whatever is objectively pro¬ 
jected in art is nothing else but this spontaneous 
activity of the mind. It is tiirou^ the diversity of 
the mmital flow that there is a diversity of tho 
creative attitude of the mind which alone is res¬ 
ponsible for the variety of forms of tiie objective 
ait. Even if anybody does not objectivdy trans¬ 
late his imaginative representation and creative in¬ 
tuition of the mind, it has still to be admitted that 
he is already an artist For, it is his mental crea¬ 
tive attitude, his imaginaiy representation and his 
mental intuition thM constitute his art. Art is not 
smnelhing external, but it is spiritual and iden¬ 
tical witii tiie formative and creative spirit of tibe 
inner intuition. The d^ective expression tis only 
an accidental translation d it (“AtthasaHnr p. 64). 
It is inqportBnt to notice how tiie above opinion of 
Buddhai^iosha so deaify anttefoates tiie e q ires- 
ifamist theory of ait in formiilating which in recent 
times Croce has attracted such attention for origi¬ 
nality. In a few lines Buddhaghodia has ffirpiess- 
ed the tiieory even more perfectly tiian Croce has 
done in a big volume. 

The mind is always in a state of flow. This Bovr 
has two constituent elements, the mental action 
and its results, the mental consciousness. This 
consdknisness, in its objective side, is an external* 
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object and on the subjective side is consciousness. 
The consciousness of one moment dissolves iitseif 
into the flow and through the energy of the flow 
the consciousness of creative motion merges in the 
consciousness of the second moment. Thus the 
consciousness and the flow combine togl^ther in 
producing the third moment of consciousness and 
that again, being associated with the flow, produces 
the fourth moment and so on. What is manifested 
in and through the flow is called consciousness and 
the external object is its objective echo. As the 
mind flows on, it carries within it not only the flow 
with which it is identical but also its product, the 
consciousness. What has been collected as a con¬ 
sequent product in one moment is transformed in¬ 
to the flow in the second momefit. We thus per¬ 
ceive that each third moment is a synthesis of the 
first and the second—^the thesis and the anti-thesis 
and each third mommt, behaving as the 
first moment, creates the fourth moment as 
its anti-thesis with which it combines and pro¬ 
duces the fifth moment. In this manner in and 
through the process of the mental flow, through the 
whole Jife its product as consciousness dissolves in 
it, and is kept within jt both as product and also 
as determinant of the flow. It is by this process 
that the mental flow grows richer and richer, more 
and more concrete, more and more diversified, and 
it is in this way alone that the heterogeneity and 
the complexity and the manifold character of the 
flow and its history can be explained. It is through 
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this also that the creative function of the mind is 
continually realising itself in diverse manners. It 
may be held that the world of objects also in its 
own manner influences the mental flow, but no ex¬ 
ternal object, unless and until it can become a 
constituent of the mental flow, can in any way de¬ 
termine its course. For this reason, tfie mental flow 
may be regarded as spontaneous and self-determin¬ 
ed and whatever may be regarded as external to 
the mind is really already held within it. Unless 
this is done, the so-called externality has no mean¬ 
ing and significance and has no place in determin¬ 
ing the inner spontaneous flow. It is this idea that 
Buddhaghosha sought to explain by an illustration 
of painting. He says that the real picture is noth¬ 
ing but the mental one. An objection may be rais¬ 
ed that the pictorial representation is a reality of 
the objective and the external world, whereas in 
the mental imagination the picture or the intuitive 
creative flow is a subjective state; so there is no 
way in which we can identify the two. The mind 
is in a continual state of flux, whereas the ob¬ 
jective picture in die external world is a static en¬ 
tity. The reply to this js that in the mind of the 
creator there is the desire of intuitive creation. In 
consequence of this creative impulse there is pro¬ 
duced a corresponding state of imagination, visua¬ 
lisation of the mental state, which js directly res¬ 
ponsible for the objective representation of it 
through lines and colours. This creative impulse 
induces with it various suggestions which respond 
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iuternally to the creative Bow, and it is by this way 
alone that the creative process of ihe mind can rea¬ 
lise itself. Even if the mental imagmation and in¬ 
tuition had not been externally manifested, yet we 
should have considered that the artist could have 
attained his mission by the internal flux of the 
mind. What we experience externally is merdy a 
translation of die mratal conception and imagina¬ 
tion. For this reason the mental picture can be re¬ 
garded as true art even tfaou^ it may not be trans¬ 
lated in external forms in lines. The external rq>- 
resentation is merely an imitation of the internal 
state. The real art of creation is the production of 
the mental states at intuitive representation as 
emerging out (rf die creative flow the mind and 
determiiied by its creative self-flowing hisbnry. 

From what has been said about die remarks of 
Buddha^iosha regarding i^ctorial art, some im*’ 
portant conclusions can be deduced. Buddha- 
ghosba speaks of a creative momoit of ihe mind 
-which is at once intuitive and activOi a conscious-, 
ness of a peculiar kind associated with dynamian. 
He thinks that sudi a state of mind is the first pre¬ 
condition of aesthetic creation. This state being asso¬ 
ciated with art creation may well be designat¬ 
ed as an aesthetic state. The i»rodoct of die crea¬ 
tive activity, at least so far as it is external, has 
hardly the importance that the inner activity has. 
So die sense of beauty applies primarily to this in> 
ternal .state constituted of an intuitive apperception 
associated with a dynamism and involving ideas, 
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thoughts, emotions and iioaginary representations. 
It is th^s inner creation which we can piiimuily call 
the ^beautiful’. ’ The term ‘bekutifuF can be 
applied to die external translations this 
internal state only in a remote manner. 
Secondly, the aesthetic state of mind may in¬ 
deed induce joy at a later moment or even at tlw 
same mommrt, but it is not necessarily identical 
with' joy. Thirdly, aesthetic apperception or the 
apperception of beauty is identical with the crea¬ 
tion ol beauty. Since the tom ‘art’ can be apfdied 
only to the internal aestiietic state, its applicatitm 
to external translation.* of such state as a painting 
or a sculpture is only a projection the idea of 
beauty to a field to udiidi it does not naturally be¬ 
long. Fourthly, since the mind or diitta is eUvnys 
in a state of flow, the aestiietic state created by t^ 
flow of a moment becomes integrally associated with 
the successive aesthetic states created by tiie conti¬ 
nuance of the same flow, so that tihe aetihetic states 
of the different moments being conceived and car¬ 
ried forth and entirdy related together as a con¬ 
crete whole, serve to {sroduce the entire picture as 
a whole. Thus the concrete picture is not the re¬ 
sult of one moment’s direct intuition, it is a i»o- 
duct of the co-operation of tiie creative activity of 
the various moments and their intuitional products 
connected together in order of harmony with one 
another by the natural determination of the crea¬ 
tive flov^. 
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Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy speaking of the crea¬ 
tion of art by the Indian artists described the same 
in rather a mystical manner. What he says comes 
virtually to this: the artist sits in meditation and 
purges his mind of all disturbing elements and con¬ 
centrates like a Yogin on the subject of his creation. 
The result of such a concentration is that his mind 
leaves the world of forms and soars high in the 
world of the formless. When the mind is thus merged 
in the formless, the impregnated desire of creating 
forms draws spontaneously from out of the form¬ 
less the desired form, the deity associated with its 
particular posture, gesture, colour and his whole 
mind, becomes suffused as it were, with the radi¬ 
ant form of the deity which emerges from the depth 
of this consciousness and fills^ the canvas of his 
mind. The next duty of the artist is to transfer 
the picture of the mental canvas to the external 
canvas of the matter. 

Coomaraswamy says that he has drawn the 
above-mentioned idea from Fouchers “Llcono- 
graphie bouddhique de ¥ Inde” second part, pub¬ 
lished in 1905, p. 211. Dr. Benoytosdi Bhattachar- 
ya also gives a similar description in page 169 of 
his Iconography in connection with the worship of 
a certain deity. Both these texts seem to have 
been taken from ‘"Srikhasarpana-lokesvara-sadha- 
na’’ by Anupama Rakshita, but both these texts re¬ 
fer to the meditation of deities which has no bear¬ 
ing on the manner in which an artist should create 
his art. But though Coomaraswamy is wrong 
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in interpreting this scriptural text, so far as its 
meaning and application are concerned, he seems 
to be right substantially with regard to this view. 
It cannot be gainsaid that intuitive contemplation 
is the most essential element for creation of a first 
class work of art. Thus Coomaraswamy says in 
liis “Transformation of Nature in Art” (p. 6) ,that 
“The whole process up to the point of manufac¬ 
ture belongs to the established order of x^ersonal 
devotions in whicli worship) is paid to an image 
mentally conceived.** 

But though Coomaraswamy s citations arc not 
quite api)osite, yet the fact that an artist should 
contemplate deeply as in a state of trance the ob¬ 
ject of his creation, and that the defects of his art 
would often be due to the weakness and insuffi¬ 
ciency of his power of meditation or contemxda- 
tion has been referred to, by at least some Indian 
thinkers. The “Shukra-niti-sara" says that tlie de¬ 
lineation of the statue of a deity is to be found in- 
the contemplative perfection of it. It is only when 
the form to be translated is ideally grasped in a 
contemplative mental intuition tluit a translation 
of it in plastic forms through objective materials 
is at all possible. An artist can never be success¬ 
ful in his .superb creative activity by objective 
imitation, biit can only do so if he is able to enter 
into, a trance by fixing his mind on the subject 
of his creation., Kalidasa in describing the paint¬ 
ing of the pidture of Malavika by the king, des¬ 
cribes the king as criticising the picture drawn by 
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himself, who says that though he (king) had drawn 
the likeness of his beloved, yet grace or sweetness 
was embarrassingly missing. In describing the 
reason of it the king says tliat he had a lapse in 
his contemplative state and that it was this mo¬ 
mentary lapse of meditation or contemplation that 
should be regarded as responsible for the loss of 
grace and sweetness from the picture. 

The uninitiated common people, and sometimes 
oven wise persons, regard the work of art as con-' 
sisting merely of imitation and we find even Plato 
decries art as being more or less a low profession 
as it does quite a useless thing, that is, it attempts 
merely to imitate nature. But such an assertion 
is obviously wrong, for even in the case of draw- 
ing portraits, the artist, should he be a true one, 
tries to grasp first of all in his mind’s eye the cha¬ 
racter of the subject, that is, the person whom he 
wishes to portray. It is by concentrating his mind 
on the most important features of the object of 
representation that he can successfully portray the 
picture. In describing the nature of contempla¬ 
tion and meditation Patanjali says that that mental 
state which becomes in form and character identi¬ 
cal with tlie (?bicct of meditation is called sama- 
dhi. Ill the state of samadlii the mind does not 
flicker, nor does it pass from one object to ano¬ 
ther, but it shows itself steadily as identified with 
the object which it was contemplating. No other 
content but that of the object of meditation is pre¬ 
sent in the mind at the time. This content rcfveals 
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itself so steadily that the whole truth about it shines 
forth as being one witli the mind. For this rea¬ 
son, thfere is no self-consciousness and no splitting 
up of consciousness between the knower, the 
known and knowledge; and this state in which the 
knower and the known merge, as it were, shines 
fortli as knowledge. There is a difference between 
the view of the school of art of which we find re 
ference in the “Shukra-niti-sara’" and other relevant 
Hindu scriptural texts and the view of art pro¬ 
pounded by Buddhaghosha. In the Hindu school 
as well as in the Buddhist school one idea appears 
to be common. Buddhaghosha said that it was 
the inner mind and the mental picture that could 
be regarded as tlie true art and artist. In the Hindu 
view also, we find that the external picture can 
only be made from the internal picture in which 
tlie artist had merged himself. Here also we find 
the unity between the art and the artist. In this 
part, therefore, there is an agreement between the 
Hindu and the Buddhist view. But the Bud¬ 
dhist thinks that it is the internal picture 
that alone can be called the true art, while 
the external picture made in imitation of it 
is only the external translation. The Hindu view 
held that though in the preliminary state the art 
and the artist must be unified in a state of trance, 
yet it is only when the internal picture is reproduc¬ 
ed outside that the twie picture can be formed. 
The inner representation must be transported out¬ 
side. 
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When the artist Is not sufficiently gifted to enter 
into a trance-like state to visualise and iwrtray the 
nature of a d^ty, the worshipper is directed to re 
main occupied for a long time in a particular type 
of mental attitude as a result of which he could, 
in his dream, experience the form of the intended 
deity. He then directed the artist to construct the 
image in accordance with his mental image of the 
deity as perceived by him in his dream. The “Sil- 
paratna” and the Pancharatra works deal with die 
processes of such a transformation of the mental 
image into die external ^ure. The relevant point, 
worthy of our consideration in this connection, is 
to be found in the fact that die intuitional apper¬ 
ception, as revealed in meditation or dream, (»n 
transform itself into the language of the artist on a 
canvas or a piece of stone only when the mind of 
such a person is already well-ordered by the cor¬ 
rect assimilation of the artist’s language. In other 
words, it is only such minds that are so tndned 
that observe oorrecdy the exact features of die 
obje 9 ts of the world and can store in their me- 
toqiy the observed relaticms in an unfailing man¬ 
ner. Their fingers move automatically under the 
guidance of the mental image and are trained to 
express in terms of lines and colours die sugges¬ 
tion of the mind diat can utilise in die production 
of art the revelation or discovery of the artistic 
image which they could visualise and intuit in die 
depths of dieir contemplation. A worshipper may 
himself visualise die form of a deity in die depths 
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of his meditation, but he is unable to reproduce 
in his conscious plane the exact form of the in¬ 
tuited deity and his fingers are unable to express 
in the gestures of lines and colours the mental 
image with which his mind is full. Thus it is onfy 
the trained artist, trained in powers of observa¬ 
tion, trained in correctly reproducing the same 
and well-equipped with the method in which such 
mental reproductions can be expressed externally 
in the language of art, that can represent the inner 
vision in the spiritual essence of art throng stones, 
colours and lines. It is again and again empha¬ 
sised in the "Silparatna” that die artist must have 
keen powers of observation of nature including the 
inanimate plant and animal life and he must train 
his memory in such a manner that the impressions 
of his subconscious appreciation, consequent upon 
observation, can be easily biou{^t on the plane of 
ordinary consciousness and these again may be ex¬ 
pressed in the plastic language of art. It is again 
when the artist is equipped with these indiqiens- 
able powers diat his contemplated vision can des¬ 
cend in and throu^ himsdf into the extonal 
world. Hie "Silparatna” says diat not only the 
visual images are to be stored and utilised in the 
creation of art, but even sound images, rhythms 
and tones may be stored in memory to be trans¬ 
formed into visual images by a process of deep 
contemplation. 

It is in diis way that the Indian artists repre¬ 
sented in visual forms of deities the various kinds 
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of musical tones and symphonies. Judged from 
this point of view there is a number of important 
conditions which are indispensable for the produc¬ 
tion of art. Firstly, the artist must carefully; ob¬ 
serve all natural forms; secondly, he must be able 
to observe carefully the mutual proportions and 
harmonies of the many features of tlie objects; 
thirdly, he must be able to observe an object apart 
from the environment and must be able to note 
the difference produced thereby; fourthly, lie must 
train his memory in such a manner that the obser- 
vaHons of tlu; p^st may easily, correctly and spon¬ 
taneously be brought before the conscious plane, 
fifthly, he must train his eyes and hjs fingers to ex¬ 
press, in terms of artistic language of lines, colours, 
plastic forms, th(j mental image that ‘ seeks expres¬ 
sion; sixtlily, he must be able to plunge into a me¬ 
ditation and contemplation so that in the depths of 
his miiKl he may feel the ci^ncrete touch of the ob¬ 
jects of his representation siieh that his whole per¬ 
sonality, his joy and his will may be interfused with 
his creation jn A concrete mariner so that he may 
gradually give external form to this concrete reality 
held within his mind; and seventhly,* the artists 
mind must comprehend the true meaning of art or 
the flow of life manifesting itself through plants, 
animals and men in a complete harmony and con¬ 
sonance. It is by the combination of these condi* 
tions that an artist can attain success. 

The scriptures enjoin another ^ .important 

condition for 4he • production' of Successful art. The 
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artist must above all be moral. He must purge his 
mind of all impure passions that blur his view; un¬ 
less purity of mind is attained it is impossible for 
him to merge dc^eply into his contemplation in and 
through which alone can the intuitive picture be 
realised. It is for this reason that the Pancharatra 
texts advise the i>erfonrjance of various religious 
ceremonies before the artist undertakes his work. 
In tliis c'onnec'tion it is worth making a reference 
to another school of art whose? views were inspired 
by the Sankhya School of Philosophy. Tliis school 
thought that within the plastic material, be it co¬ 
lour, stone or clay, all the desired forms of art lie 
hkhlen and buried. Thb artist by his contempla¬ 
tion discovers the manner by wliich these poten¬ 
tial forms can find their expression by his endea¬ 
vour. It is supposed that guided by inner teleo¬ 
logy the plastic mat(;rial—the guna-reals transform 
themselves in the manifold forms of the universe. 
The artist must follow jhe course' of nature. He 
must be in sympathy with this inner law of teleo¬ 
logy that binds man with the animal, vegetable 
and the inanimate world, and he must discover by 
his coiitemplaliori, the inner secret of this teleo- 
logy as transformation, and aim at the expression 
of tnan with the co-operation of the life that flows 
through nature. In man also the higher teleology 
works towards the expression of his thoughts and 
feelings hnd^ ultimately f(?r the expression of the 
pure holifiess that is the essence of the being of 
man.' The-aft becomes more and more supreme as 
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the artist is able to give an expression to the hu* 
man thou^ts and feelings through the plastic 
materials and ultimately can successfully represent 
the essential spirit of man as in peace with nature 
and yet transcending it. 

The “Ishvara-Samhita” a Pancharatra work, laid 
great emphasis on the maintenance of proportion 
and due relation of parts to whole as an indispens* 
able condition of the production of beauty (saiin- 
darya). It makes a distinction between beauty 
(saundaiya) and grace (lavanya). The harmony of 
proportions produces beauty, but lavanya is some¬ 
thing which is not necessarily a product of such 
beauty. They may exist independently of each 
other. The beauty here referred to is the formal 
beauty on which the Greeks laid so much empha¬ 
sis, but the grace or the lavanya is the expression 
of the inner man, his droughts and feelings and his 
holiness or spirituality. Thus, following the San- 
khya theory of art, we get two .stages in its deve¬ 
lopment. In the first stage, the artist creates like¬ 
ness or the outer expression. In the second stage, 
the artist manifests through his art the inner ex¬ 
pression of man which is his ideal. In the San- 
khya theory the evolution of the universe readhes 
its culmination in the production of man. After 
the production of man the whole nature of the 
animate and the inanimate world co-operate to¬ 
gether for giving scope to the moral strug^ of 
man by which he is ultimately liberated firom na¬ 
ture. In the theory of art in^ired by it we see 
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the same process. By observing the external re¬ 
lations and proportions, the artist creates the 
external likeness, but the task of the artist is not 
finished there- Whetha* the artist produces a 
creeper, or a tree, a landscape or a man, his ulti¬ 
mate object is to show its spiritual essence. In 
the case of natural objects such as creepers, trees, 
hills and dales, the object of the artist is to show 
that they are co-operating to bring out the inner 
expression of man and that therein lies their es¬ 
sence. In the artistic production of man, the ob¬ 
ject of the artist is to manifest the inner feelings, 
thoughts and ideals and ultimately to give expres¬ 
sion to his inner spirituality in such a manner that 
though the figure may be carved out of stones or 
painted in colours, the spirituality is expressed in 
an emphatic way and it stands liberated from 
the materials which served to stand as the basis 
for its expression. 

The Indians developed almost a complete lang¬ 
uage of art and the relevant works dealing with the 
subject such as Bharata’s "Natya-sastra”, Nandi- 
kesvara’s “Abhinaya-darpana” describe various 
kinds of glances to suggest different expressions 
of mind as also the various gestures of the body, 
.postures of die hands, the positions of the fingers, 
the inclinations of the hands and the feet in such 
an elaborate manner that by an assemblage of them 
an artist could very well express the inner expres¬ 
sion of the man. The works of literary art deal 
witii the necessity of the expression of ^ domin- 
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ant emotion of man throu^ the intermediation of 
passing emotions which, though transient, can by 
their joint co-operation manifest the dominant 
emotion called rasa. The object of art is the ma¬ 
nifestation of -this rasa. 

We now pass on to some other important as¬ 
pects regarding the joy of appreciating art. We 
have only said that the artist when engaged in 
creation is transfused with the joy which runs in 
and through his creative activity. But it js not 
only that the artist feels joy in his creation, but 
observers also feel joy when they look at a superb 
work of art. The "Samarangana-siitradhara’’ in 
describing the nature of j:>rema-rasa says that the 
joy that we feel in meeting our dear friends or in 
attaining prosperity, which gives sliiv€?r and a 
thrill, is called the prerna-rasa. This rasa may be 
associated with the attainment or fulfilment of 
selfish desires or it may be entirely devoid of 
tliem. It is curious that this rasa is not admitted 
by the critics of dramatic firt. It is said to be 
particularly applicable to the appreciation of pic¬ 
torial or plastic art. In dramatic representation, 
the joy that is felt by a lover on meeting his be¬ 
loved after a long time has been called the joy of 
love or sringara. But prema-rasa is a wider word* 
and it includes the joy that is felt by a person 
when he perceives anything that is dear to him. 
The joy of love expresses itself equally between 
the lover and the beloved; whereas the prema-rasa 
is an one-sided expression of joy on the part of a 
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person on his perceiving or realising something 
that is dear to him. The work of art can, on the 
one hand, express the joy of a person who is want¬ 
ed to be represented and, on the other hand, it may 
produce joy in the mind of the person who ob¬ 
serves it and feels a unique tlirill in his mind. We 
have seen that the “Ishvara-samhita'" says that a 
figure endowed with beauty and grace produces joy 
within us. Thus we have here a pronouncement 
regarding the joy tliat works of art can produce 
which is held to be different in nature from other 
types of joy. This joy is not a mere transient feeb 
ing, but it is a transcendent state which is not 
limited by consideration of time and space or self- 
interest of any description. In enjoying beauty a 
man may so lose himself, in the work of art that he 
can become one, as it were, with the object of 
beauty before him. The work of art seems to enter 
Into his very personality and induce in him the rise 
of various passing emotions through which the joy^ 
of beauty is expressed. This can be designated as 
the aestlietic joy or the joy of art. In delineating 
the dramatic sentiments of joy a poet must first 
create tlie environmental surroundings, the setting of 
which is favourable for the manifestation of the in¬ 
tended feeling. He must also delixieate the con¬ 
ditions by which the hero of the drama can expe¬ 
rience a particular kind of emotion—be it love, an¬ 
ger, etc. The poet must also describe the passing 
inner feelings which feed the dominant emotions 
and he must also describe the external expressions 
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by which the mind of the hero c£m be understood 
by the audience who may thereby enter into the 
spirit of tlie hero and become one with his feelings 
and participate in his emotions. In the case of art, 
the setting is to be found in the content of the pic¬ 
torial or plastic representation in the way of trees, 
creepers, flowers, animals and other men and 
women who surround the central figure and help 
to produce die conditions and the excitant causes 
that are favourable for die experiencing of the 
emotions intended by the artist. These emotions 
must also be expressed in such a manner in and 
through the environmental atmosphere that it may 
be easy for the observer to understand the meaning 
and import of the art and ident’ty himself with 
the princi];>al content and participate in the emo¬ 
tions of the artist dirough the language of art by 
which the artist has spoken of his sentiments. 

Thus, if we take for instance the figure of Durga 
with her hands holding diverse weapons, sitting 
on the lion and fighting with the demon, we find 
diat the quiet and easy heroism of die deity is ba¬ 
lanced against the demonic anger of the Asura. 
The heroism of the goddess is evident from the 
ease with which she is handling the weapons and 
the consciousness of superiority over the demon 
whose power of mischief seems to haye been very 
well-c*onceived by die deity. Here the anger of 
the demon provokes the heroism of the deity and 
the heroism of the deity provokes the anger of die 
demon. In the encircling brand over the hea:d 'of 
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the deity the heavens are represented from where 
the gods are watching the terrible fight between 
the goddess and the demon. The deity, therefore^ 
is roused into her heroism because her actions are 
being watched with fear, anxiety, approbation and 
encouragement by gods who are terribly afraid of 
the demon. These facts offer a setting and a}so be¬ 
come exciting conditions for the heroism of the 
goddess. The military posture of the deity as well 
as her bright eyes of anger are the external expres¬ 
sions (anubhava). The deity and the demon mu¬ 
tually generate heroism and anger respectively. 
Thus the general conditions of dramatic art or the 
art of literature for the expression of emotion are 
well-satisfied here. In the images of Durga, pre¬ 
valent in Bengal, there are four additional figures, 
of Kartikeya figuring as a dandy and riding on a 
peacock and Ganesha sitting on a mouse ready for 
a marriage ceremony, as also there are the figures 
of Java or Vijaya or Lakshmi and Sarasvati as they 
are called, where they are quite unnecessary for 
the scene. The figures must have crept in at some 
later date, for there is not the slightest mention of 
them in the Chandi. If we compare the Bengali 
Durga with four additional figures with the Durga 
of the 7th century (Stuart Bridge collection No. 
72) the difference is immediately noticed. The 7th 
century .stone image is an exceOent representation 
of the heroism of Durga. In Indian art-theories a 
distinction is always made between heroism and 
anger. Anger is blind, senseless rage, devouring 
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more the person who is angiy than capable of be¬ 
ing transformed into an effective energy for the 
destruction of the enemy. Heroism on die other 
hand is impregnated with courage and exertion and 
adamantine resolution, a determination for unflinch’ 
ing and continued labour and work, wliile the mind 
is in a state of balance and is never deluded by 
false perspectives. Our discussion of the meaning 
of die figure of Durga exemplifies the fact that the 
principles formulated by the dramatic critics were 
also followed in plastic or pictorial representation. 
There is another school of interpreters who hold 
that the function of art is imitation. This school 
is typically represented by Sri Sankuka. But 
though Sri Sankuka admits that the vocation of art 
is to imitate nature, yet the product of imitation 
occupies a unique category bv itself. Thus when 
a horse is drawn on a piece of paper, this horse is 
not identical with the actual horse. Yet it is not 
so different from the actual horse that one does not 
recognise it as being such. To call a painted horse 
a horse is not to speak in a false manner, yet it is 
impossible to identify the drawing with the actual 
object. Thus the ait, though a product of imita¬ 
tion, is yet by itself a unique thing. These writers 
try to explain the rousing of dramatic emotions in 
performances of the stage on the analogy of picto¬ 
rial or plastic representation. They think diat the 
actor imitates the feelings of the hero of a drama 
and it is by imitating the actor again that the au¬ 
dience experiences the same emotions. 
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Abhiiiavagupta combats the view of Sri Sankuka 
and holds thal- there is no imitation in the case of 
a dramatic representation either on the part of the 
actor or the audience. He thinks thaf the emotion 
of one person being his internal affair cannot be 
imitated by otliers. Tlie emotion in the mind of 
the audience is generated independently by the 
representation of the situation together with the 
exciting conditions and the expressions of emotions 
on the part of the heroes and the heroines. But 
whatever that may be, Uie distinction drawn by 
Abhiiiavagupta between the manner in which the 
audience or the reader enjoys the dramatic play or 
a- drama and the manner in which one feels the joy 
of art is luirdly supportable. Abhiiiavagupta says 
that when a picture of fear is drawn by a ixiet as 
in the case of the deer who is being pursued by the 
king, the deer is not a particular deer limited by 
time or space or any physical conditions; but it is 
the universal deer which will present itself to any 
reader at any time or any place. But if that is so 
with reference to tlie poet’s creation, it is the same 
with the creation of the artist also. If the artist 
has drawn the same picture of a deer running away 
from the pursuer overcome by fear, then that deer 
would also be beyond all time and beyond all con¬ 
ditions. But in addition to the fact that the art 
of plastic representation or portrayal shares with 
the dramatic art the same claim of conveying emo 
tion to the observer, there is another special point 
in which the plastic art has the farthest scope of 
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producing joy. Apart from the fact that the latter 
involves an expression of inner emotions with which 
it invests the observer, thdre is also a feeling of 
joy produced by the harmony and proportion of 
different limbs or parts of the work of art. We are 
used from our childhood to certain kinds of pro¬ 
portion and symmetry, harmony and order among 
the objects of nature which lie impressed in our 
subconscious in such a manner that, when we per¬ 
ceive objects or nature, the perception of the same 
type of proportion and symmetry produces a sens© 
of consonance by virtue of which a feeling of joy 
arises in the mind. This joy has no definite con¬ 
tent or idea behind it. It can, therefore, be de¬ 
signated as a special kind of feeling which we may 
call aesthetic joy. This appeal of the fomial beauty 
was thus particularly observed by the Indian 
artists and they regarded it as belonging to a sepa¬ 
rate category and called it premarasa. Thus Ro¬ 
ger Fry in speaking of the picture “La Blonde est 
dormie’" says “In the Blonde est dormie belonging 
to M. Matini, Courbet for once was true to his 
principles and has accepted the thing seen in its 
true setting, and here we are in the world of pure 
imagination. However realistic this is, we are not 
tempted ever to refer to what is outside the pic¬ 
ture. The plastic unity holds us entirely within 
iis own limits, because, at every point it gives an 
exhilarated and surprised satisfaction. Every thing 
here is transmuted into plastic terms and finds 
therein so clear a justification that we are not Im- 
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pelled to go beyond them or to fill them out, as it 
were, by thinking of the model who posed more 
than half a century ago to M. Courbet in Paris or 
of other woman whatever/' (“Transformation''—^p. 
37). Thus we see that the joy arising from fonnal 
beauty has also the same characteristic as the joy 
that is induced by the expression of emotions or 
ideas. The formally beautiful also transcends the 
limits of time and space and stands as a symbol of 
the universal expression of beauty of harmony that 
fills our mind consciously and without reason with 
a sense of joy. 

Indian philosophy classifies the ways of know¬ 
ledge according to the manner in which knowledge 
is produced and according to the difference in 
the content. These ways of knowledge have 
been described as being perce]>tion (pratyak- 
sha), inf(;rence (amimana), analogy or upa- 
mana and so fordi. Tlie way of knowledge that 
has been described as upamana may be illustrat¬ 
ed tlius—a man who has never seen a bison, but 
has been told that the bison was like a cow, may go 
to the forest and meet a bison and having seen it, 
remembers the instruction that bison was an animal 
which resembled a c'ow and comes to the conclu¬ 
sion that the unknown animal that he has met is a 
bison. Here though the person secs the bison, he 
does not see the cow at the time. For this reason, 
his conclusion that the animal is a bison is not a 
perceptual one. The perceptual figure before him 
is compared with the impres^’onal figure of the 
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COW and thereby the unknown aninoial is recognis¬ 
ed as a bison. The most important element in 
this process of knowledge called the upamana is 
that here there is a recognition of knowledge of 
similarity. Knowledge of similarity belongs to a 
separate category, a fundamental function of the 
mind irreducible into any other category of know¬ 
ledge. For this reason, the intuition of similarity 
has been recognised as a separate source of know¬ 
ledge. 

The intuition of similarity plays an important 
part in the creation of art. The iu*tist, like other 
men, has observed the things of nature and the 
impressions of these things are stored in his mind 
thougli their details may sometimes be missing. 
When the artist tries to draw a creeper or a leaf, 
a horse or a cow, he tries to realise it in his mind 
and to bring out from his sub-conscious the main 
featurc^s of those objects and tries to represent the 
scene in lines or curves on a paper or any plastic 
material. As he tries to do Uiis, he compares the 
impression of his mind with the actual thing and 
criticises and corrects himself either by looking at 
a model or by refreshing his memory by energetic 
efforts and draws the picture. The picture that is 
drawn is not identical with the actual object nor 
is it different from it. It is neither false nor true. 
When another observer perceives the work of art 
he, also, in his mind perceives the similarity and 
recognises it as a horse or a cow. The creative 
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process is thus a process wbidr is reverse to the 
process of appreciation. In die creative function 
the forms that are held within the mind are made 
to run out of it and represented in material form; 
whereas in the appreciative process the material 
forms in lines or plastic curves which are seen out¬ 
side, are taken back in the mind and compared 
with the sub-conscious impressions. From our in¬ 
fancy we are perceiving objects of nature and 
though we may have forgotten the details, the pro¬ 
portion of parts to a whole and the lineal propor¬ 
tions of features get so impressed in the mind that 
the mind is habituated to think unconsciously or 
sub-consciously in those terms and to regard those 
proportions as the normal standard of the diverse 
relations of parts to a whole. The contour and the 
lineal features of a cow are so impressed in the 
mind diat it is only in the body of a cow that we 
are prepared to accept their harmony. The same 
lineal features and contour will be remembered 
quite in a harmonious relation when applied to the 
body pf a horse. Again, if we ignore the details, 
all animals possess such a similarity of forms that 
it is possible to draw a mythical animal correspond¬ 
ing to which there is no actual animal, but which 
can still be recognised as being an animal. In our 
pictorial decorations, we draw the figures of leaves, 
creepers and trees corresponding to which there is 
no actual creepers, leaves or trees in the world of 
nature. But still they are easily recognised as be¬ 
ing creepers, trees, or leaves. There are decorative 
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forms whic^h cannot be called a creeper or a leaf, 
but which oil die whole, imitate the curve folds and 
features of creepers in such a manner that they 
produce a joy in us by their harmony. We thus 
see that our mind, on the one hand, is impressed 
with the spatial lineal features associated widi par¬ 
ticular objects, and on the other hand, with the 
forms and a general harmony of feature and lines 
of the animal, vegetable and the inanimate world. 
It appears as if the mind is woven through and 
through by a net-like structure of diverse harmoni¬ 
ous blending of lines and colours associated either 
in connection v/ith spatial objects or in a general 
manner with the objects of the plant or the animal 
world. We perceive thus that there are gradations 
in our knowledge of similarity, yet the knowledge 
of similarity is not a mere abstraction of the con¬ 
scious mind; but it has a definite content and rea¬ 
lity with which it binds the movement and forms 
the structure of the mind. As this knowledge of 
similarity in the features of objects of the world 
of nature has a stnictural content, it is difficult for 
the mind to escape from its bondage. The result 
is that whenever the mind finds in the objective 
world, either in nature or in art, relations of fea¬ 
tures which arc consonant with its structures, it 
finds relief and scope for self-assertion. A recogni¬ 
tion of the unity between the internal and the ex¬ 
ternal and sub-conscious impression is expressed in 
a particular mental state, which we call the aesthe¬ 
tic state which is associated generally with a sense 
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of exhilaration and a feeling of joy. This joy that is 
associated with beauty is thus due to the self-affi- 
hating, self-recognising and self-realising activity 
of the mind in the objective world. It is for this 
reason that it is impossible to define the unique 
content of an aesthetic state. The aesthetic state 
is a state in which the structural content of the 
mind which fails to make itself felt in the conscious 
plane realises unconsciously its unity with the ob¬ 
jective world. The spatial relations and the rela¬ 
tions of volume which form an integral part of the 
sense of harmony in plastic creations, have their 
basis in psychological volumes of the mind which 
enter into the very content of the structure of the 
mind. In addition to this, even in the passing 
thoughts and emotions of the mind, in our striving 
for ideals and our volitional activities, in our men¬ 
tal images, either worn out or definite, unformed or 
formed, complete or incomplete, certain psycholo¬ 
gical volumes are experienced wln'ch are not iden¬ 
tical with the actual spatial volumes of the spatial 
world. But the former are somehow connected 
with the latter. The psychological volumes are ex¬ 
perienced in and through the structure of tlie mind 
which is largely impregnated with the objective 
spatial volumes. We have said before that the 
symmetry of art that was known to the Greeks was 
based upon die proportionate harmony of polygo¬ 
nal volumes/ whereas the symmetry of art, with 
which the Chinese were conversant, were propor¬ 
tional to elliptical volumes. As contrasted with 
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tliese the Indian artists often drew their figures of 
gods and goddesses and of superhuman beings to 
whom they attributed, not in the actual volumes 
■of the external world but tlie psychological 
volumes which were experienced in the mind. 
These psychological volumes can neither be de¬ 
signated as polygonal nor as elliptical, but may yet 
be said to have such an intimate relation with them 
that it was possible to represent tliem in the actual 
plastic volumes of stones or clay. 

The perception of the artist so differs from the 
perception of an ordinary man that, while the ordi¬ 
nary man delights in the practical utility of the 
objects and obviously cares for nothing else, the 
artist finds his pleasures in noting the features of 
the objects, their lineal and voluminal proportions, 
the symmetry of forms and the manifold relations 
in which the parts stand to the whole. It is for this 
reason that the stnictiire of the mind of the artist is 
more definite, more concrete, more alert to the realm 
of .symmetry and harmony of the objects of na¬ 
ture. One conclusion follows irresistibly from the 
psychological interpretation of beauty and aesthe¬ 
tic joy and that is the reality of relations. Relations 
are not mere abstractions, mere phantoms of ap¬ 
pearance as the ideali.st would say, but they form 
the definite structure of the mind without which the 
operation of the mind in the normal manner would 
be impossible. The mind is in a state of flow, and 
wherever in nature it can find its flow unobstruct¬ 
ed, tliere is joy; but when this flow is obstructed 
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there is suffering and an effort to overcome the obs¬ 
tacles, and as a result there is pain. There are 
other cases in whicli the element of obstruction is 
subordinate to the element of passivity or favour¬ 
ableness to the flow of the mind, and in such cases 
the tender obstniction excites the flow and there is 
a feeling of newness associated with joy. Hegel 
thought that the flow of mind is possible by the op¬ 
position of a thesis and an antithesis; but Croce in 
his “What is living and what is dead of Heger has 
effectively shown tlie fallac>^ of Hegel and has re¬ 
solved the oppositeness into distinctness. Thus 
when the mind in its flow finds s()metliing which is 
different or distinct irorq its structural nature, ft 
cannot swallow or digest this and there is a feeling 
of repugnance which we designate as ugly. In con¬ 
sidering this flow of mind we have left out of con¬ 
sideration the necessities of our practical and biolo¬ 
gical nature which are associated with self inte¬ 
rest. Tile realm of art is unassociated with any¬ 
thing which has any practical significance or which 
caters to our biological or moral needs. The har¬ 
mony that the mind notices in the objective world 
is not really an objective character, but is an 
inner character of the mind itself. Beauty thus is 
a spiritual event and it is only in a secondary man¬ 
lier that it is referred to the objective world. The 
mind which is not practised to note similarities »n 
a particular way and the structure of which is form¬ 
ed -in a one-sided manner would be unable to ap- 
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predate works of art which are regarded as beauti¬ 
ful by other minds. The facts that works of Indian 
art could not be appreciated as having any worth 
or significance by the European connoisseurs of art 
a century ago, and the fact that such important 
connoisseurs of art in the present generation as Ro¬ 
ger Fry or Laurence Binyon are setting a high 
value to it, illustrate the point of our contention. 
Though in the appraisal of beauty wc refen- to an 
objective world, yet the notion of beauty is an 
emergent spiritual event. 

The harmony and symmetry which form an in¬ 
dispensable condition of beauty is an inner creation 
of our own minds. Even when we are normally 
engaged witli the practical aspects of things or 
their activity or even when we do not carefully ob¬ 
serve the things around us, we are being gradually 
impressed by the forms and features of these 
things. There is an unconscious selective process 
by virtue of wliich the mind gathers within itself 
the relations, order and symmetry of the form of 
things though it may not be practically interested 
in doing so. These impressions forming the struc¬ 
ture of the mind are revived when such a symme¬ 
try or order is perceived in a work of art or in na¬ 
ture. But the artist, who finds special joy in 
noting the harmony and order in nature, takes 
a keen delight and interest in noting 
them and trains his mind in such a manner that he 
can reproduce them within himself, even without 
any external excitants. Special kinds of symmetry 
and order are particular objects of nature, living or 
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non-living. It is well-known that while an ordi¬ 
nary person cannot form a mental image of the 
commonest objects which he might have perceived 
million times, the artist has a trained memory by 
virtue of which, he can leprodiice before his mind 
the features of things which he saw only once in 
a hurried manner. The artist in his contemplation 
draws desired forms and symmetries from out of 
the deptlis of his mind and by pondering and me¬ 
ditating over them translates them into the langu¬ 
age of plastic or pictorial art. The observer of 
such art finds aesthetic joy as it induces and awa¬ 
kens subconsciously within him similar notions with 
which he was unknowingly impressed upon. 

\Ve have said above that this joy, whether of art- 
creation or of appreciation, forms a category by it¬ 
self and has been designated as prema-rasa by the 
Indian artist. By such a contemplation the artist 
draws from within himself the materials for exter¬ 
nal expression and, as he tries to express the intuit¬ 
ed image or to traTjsform the inner expression into the 
outer, the lines and modellings that are created by 
him suggest and awaken within, further inner per¬ 
ception and images which help him in reviewing 
and correcting his external creation. Croce had 
practically ignr?red this important part of the 
artist’s creation. According to him, the artist in 
his contemplation intuits the entire work of art and 
then translates it on a canvas or a piece of stone. 
The operation of the conscious or logical mind was 
practically ignored by him. According to the pre- 
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sent theory, the importance of the intuitive part is 
not ignored, but it is maintained that it is not the 
intuitive part alone which is competent to produce 
the work of art. The artist must be well-versed in 
the sciences of mathematics, anatomy, etc. and as 
he tries to give external form to the image of his 
dhyaiia or intuitive contemplation, the cxftemal 
expression of them in lines or plastic modell¬ 
ings again suggest to his conscious mind the va¬ 
rious principles of science and art, which he had 
mastered. It is in accordance with them that the 
artist criticises his own work and tries to perfect it 
by the contributions of his conscious knowledge, 
logical, scientific, anatomical and the like. In the 
creation of art there must be a perfect unity bet¬ 
ween the contribution of intuitive contemplation or 
dhyana and the practical control of the hand and 
the fingers for representing the inner expression in 
the language of art. The contributions of intui¬ 
tion again must be prepared to accept the sugges¬ 
tions of the conscious mind and the conscious me¬ 
mory trained by study and experience; and the lo¬ 
gical function of the mind must also operate har¬ 
moniously to correct or perfect the different con¬ 
tributions as they coalesce together to form the 
unity that is sought to be expressed in the produc¬ 
tion of a perfect art. Thus in the production of 
a perfect art the intuitive, the cognitive and the 
restrictive functions of the mind must be in com¬ 
plete organic unity in the interest of the concrete 
whole, the work of art. This spiritual or the men¬ 
tal side of art must also be indispensably and in- 
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variably associated and co-ordinated with the mus¬ 
cular movement of the hand and fingers which 
must previously attain a training to express the 
mental elements in external forms and external 
language of art by a long and steady experience. In 
the work of art, therefiDre, not only the organic 
unit)' of the various functions of die mind is re¬ 
quired, but this inner unity must further be unified 
with the corporal movement of the motor and sen¬ 
sory muscles of nerves. Thus, in the production of 
a work of art, a unity of mind and body is invariab¬ 
ly underlined as an indispensable condition. It is 
because the creative activity of art involves within 
itself a concrete imity of the mind and body in their 
various functions that it is possible to represent the 
spirit through matter by way of plastic materials 
and to return to the spirit through the language of 
matter. The semi-circle created by the creative 
artist is completed by the art connoisseur who 
completes the other half of the circle by returning 
to the spirit through the language of the matter. 
The artist must within himself complete the circle 
and while creating the art enjoy it in the capacity 
of a critic of art. It is by the contemplating func¬ 
tion of an art-connoisseur that the artist can place 
himself objectively outside his art and behave as a 
representative of the observer and ascertain whe¬ 
ther it is possible to return to the spirit by the lan¬ 
guage of art and thereby determine whedier the 
plastic language that he has used has been univer¬ 
sally expressive or not. 
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It is for this reason tiiat the Indian scriptures on 
art and art authorities laid great emphasis on the 
necessity of careful observation and training of die 
lingers and hand for attaining the dexterity for giv¬ 
ing expression to the mental image. It is said in 
tile '‘Samarangana-siitradhara” that the artist must 
be a vastly learned and cultured man and must at¬ 
tain a practical dexterity of using his fingers and 
hand in right manner. 

Tlie Saniarangana-sutradhara regards the follow¬ 
ing as the indispensable qualities of a good artist; 
(1) powers of intuitive contemplation or meditation 
(prajna), (2) powers of careful observation, (3) tech¬ 
nical skill of the hand throu^ long practice, (4) 
learning particularly the science of metre or ba¬ 
lance, (5) anatomy of the diff^nt bodies of ani¬ 
mals and men, both in movement and in steadiness 
and under the influence of diverse passions, (6) 
ready intelligence (pratyutpannamatitva), (7) self- 
control and character. 

It is said that good and noble character with 
great powers of self-control is absolutely necessary 
for the making of a good artist. For, unless such 
a character is formed, the artist swayed by passions 
can never attain the concentration necessary for 
contemplative intuition. 
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